

PLATE I 

Amita TnuD lUSE^G oveh IIills 
Traditionally a‘?ciiibed to Eshin Sozu GE^s^I^ 
Japanese, 9^2-1017 

Owned 6v l/ie Konkat Komyo-jt, Kyolo, 
and now deposiled tn the Imperial Museum, Kyoto 

This group of Amita Buddha with Kwannon on the right 
and Seishi on the left is generally believed by critics to be 
a work of the Kamakura period (thirteenth century); but in 
the author’s opinion the traditional ascription should be ac- 
cepted. The tevt inscribed on the two upper comers expresses 
the artist’s devotion to Buddha, and in tliis inscription the 
author sees Eshin’s autograph. 
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PREFACE 


The present volume is the result of four Thursday Conferences given at 
the Museum of Tine Arts, Boston, m January and February of 1914 The 
object of the lectures Tvas, as the title expresses it, to elucidate the ideas 
and ideals ^vliich mspired Buddhist artists, and to give some account of 
*'lhe legends which they illustrated In treating of these matters I ha\e 
dwelt very largely on Japanese Buddhism not only because it is a subject 
with which I am mtunate, but also because I think Japanese Buddhism is 
representative, more than Indian and Chinese, of a continuous develop 
nlent both in doctrme and m art If I had attempted a history of Buddhist 
art m all the phases of its development, my plan must necessarily have 
been quite different In that case, the derivation of Clunese Buddhist art 
from Indian sources in the centuries precedmg the sixth, tiie development 
of the T'ang art into that of the Sung and then into the Japanese art of 
the fourteenth century, and other similar matters, would have been dis 
cussed But in spite of the rich material brought out in recent years from 
China and central Asia, and m spite of the systematic studies made by 
scholars on the rehes of Clunese art existing m Japan there are various 
• obscure points, such as the relation between the di^ erse streams of Indian 
art and the Chinese art of the sixth and seventh centuries, or the origin 
of the Shingon (or Manlra) Buddhism and of its iconographj at which it 
has been possible merely to hint m the follow mg pages Thus the main 
purpose of the present > olume is to provide an elucidation of Buddhist art 
in Its developed form, though endeavors have also been made to show its 
intrinsic connection with the fundamental ideas of Buddhism Let me 
add that inasmuch as the paintings, statues, etc , reproduced throughout 
the book arc primarily intended to illustrate the Buddhist religion, it has 
been necessarv, m one or two instances, to mtroduce objects of secondary 
importance as examples of Buddhist art 
And here I would say a few w ords m regard to mj personal contact with 
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Buddhist art I ^Yas born m Kyoto the centre of Japanese Buddhism and 
Budd|iist art, and was, in my early years, qmte intimate with the relics 
of art stored m the temples m and about the city But ray sense for art was 
overshadowed by my study of plulosopliy especially of English agnosti 
cism Later when I studied German idealism, during rav student years in 
Tokyo and in Germany a revival of Buddhist idealism became a powerful 
factor of my mental life, and enabled me to appreciate more deeply than 
ever before the ideals of the Buddhist and the Christian religions My 
journeys in Italy, in 1902 and m 1908 especially the latter, had the effect 
of awakening my remembrance of Buddhist art and thus a high admi- 
ration for Buddhist painting has become inseparably connected ^^ltl^ a 
similar feeling for that of the Italian Quattrocentists just as my devotion 
to Honen the pietist saint of Japanese Buddhism has been linked with 
my reverent attachment to the Christian saint who preached to birds 
and wrote the Canticle of the Sun Tins I say m order rather to explain 
my reasons for dedicating this volume to St Francis of Assisi, than to 
afford an opportunity for speaking of myself May I hope that my 
Catholic friends especially those of the Order of Minor Friars, will not 
take tins as a sacrilege? 

I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to express my gratitude to 
Dr Fairbanks Director of the Museum who first suggested the pubhea o 
tion of these lectures m book form to Mr F S Kershaw, who was kind* 
enough to give me the benefit of his comment on the first two lectures, 
and particularly to Dr W S Bigelow, who has afforded me much indispen- 
sable encouragement and advice Special thanks however are due to Mr 
J E Lodge Assistant Curator m Charge of the Department of Chinese 
and Japanese Art who has done everything for me m selecting material 
in revising the manuscripts and m supervising the publication -indeed 
without his kind and painstaking help this book would have been im- 
possible 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


The following brief indications may be found helpful m the pronunciation of unfa- 
miliar Sanskrit, Pah, Chinese, and Japanese words 

In Sanskrit and Pali, the vowels are pronounced as in Itahan or Spamsh, § and s are 
soft,* — something like sh in English, d and i are pure Imgual consonants — not dental 
as m English, n is also a pure Imgual consonant, — not nasal, l/i and dh are pronounced 
like the italicized letters in the phrases * hit hard’ and ‘ hard Ait’ respectively 

In Chmese, according to Wade s system of transliteration a is usuallj long as m 
‘ father*, e short as in * > et’ , 2 much like the vowel sound m the German schon except 
before n, when it is like the ^owel sound m ‘sun’, i long as in ‘machine ’ except before 
n, when it is short as in ‘pm’, o not quite so broad as the ‘aw’ in ‘saw*, u like the 
vftwel sound in ‘too,’ except before n when it resembles the vowel sound in look’, u 
like the French ‘u* in *du', something like the vowel sound m the Crst syllable of 
‘surround’, ou sometlimg like the vowel sound in ‘foe’, ai as in ‘aisle , ei hke the 
vowel sound m ‘say*, in other vowel combinations each letter retains its original 
force, ch is hard as in ‘ diurch* , j is soft like the ‘ s’ in vision ' , hs approximately hke ‘sh 
in English The inverted comma in T ang Ch'an and other words indicates a gentle 
aspirate 

In Japanese the vowels are sounded as m Itahan or Spanish Each member of a 
diphthong or other vowel combination retains its original force, and the important 
di^tmction between a long and a short vowel results from duration of utterance rather 
than from any change m sound The consonants are pronounced approximately as in 
English G IS hard as m ‘give,’ and double consonants should be pronounced really 
double, as in ‘shot tower’ or ‘cocA-crow’ There is practically no tonic accent though 
a similar effect is produced by the prolongation of the long v owels and by the enun 
ciation of double consonants 
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BUDDHIST ART IN ITS RELATION TO 
BUDDHIST IDEALS 


I 

TIIE LIFE OF BUDDRN., THE FOUNDATION OF THE BUDDHIST REUGION, AND 
THE BEGINNING OF ITS ART 

It is almost needless to say that art and religion are two of the most 
potent factors of human life. Art stimulates fancy by visualizing and 
perpetuating beauty; it also tranquillizes the mind of man by inducing it 
to contemplate what underlies the loveliness of forms and colors. Religion 
gives man new life; it is an inspiration to the vigorous and a consolation 
to the weak; it incites man to activity, even to the risk of death, but it 
also pacifies him and transforms the wolf into a Iamb. These tw’o factors 
have almost always been associated throughout the history of mankind. 
Religious faith has invariably found expression in art, W'hich, in turn, has 
derived the inspiration of its highest achievement from religion. Is this 
association of art and religion a chance, a passing phenomenon, or is there 
^ any necessaiy^ connection inherent in the nature of both? On this point 
it is not my purpose to theorize; I shall try, rather, to illustrate the inner 
relationship of Buddhist art and religion by tracing to their source the 
ideals and beliefs of Buddliism. 

Before taking up my subject, however, there is one matter to which I 
would call attention. Curiously tliere prevails in the West an impression 
that Buddhism is a religion of mere negation and pure abstraction. Here 
I shall not argue. I simply ■wish to point out that he will never under- 
stand Buddhist art who does not free Iiis mind from such a preconception. 
Buddhism exhorts its followers to overstep the hounds of self and enter 
the ideal community of spiritual life. This teacliing is, to he sure, a nega- 
tion of the bondage of individual limitations ; but it is equally an affirmation 
of a life broader than the individual. It may be called withdrawal from 
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the material world, but it is also an entrance into the larger world o{ 
ideals. It was this breadth of mental vista and depth of sympathy that 
made Buddhism a universal religion and gave inspiration to artistic genius. 
The ideal of the Buddhist faith consists in realizing, through spiritual ex- 
perience and in moral acts, the continuity of life in man and nature and 
the fellowship of all beings. This ideal was the soil which nourished the 
stem of the Buddhist religion and the flowers of Buddhist art. The seed 
sown was the person of Buddha, the Sage of the Sakya clan, who was 
bom about twenty-five hundred years ago in India. He proclaimed this 
ideal to mankind, and it was the pious remembrance of his person, on the 
part of his followers, that gave to Buddliist art its first impetus. Who, 
then, was he? What did he teach? 

It was among the luxurious growth of a tropical flora, in the royal gar- 
dens at Kapilavastu, at the foot of the Himalayas, that a young prince 
pondered over the questions pressing upon his mind: What is life? Whence 
have we come? Whither are we going? The foliage and flowers swaying in 
the glorious sunshine, the snow-clad peaks floating far oCT in the pale 
moonlight, the fireflies glowing in the darkness of night and flying in 
swarms among the trees, — each of these seemed to him to be telling of 
the evanescence of worldly things. The gay sing-song of the dancing- 
girls, the melodies of lutes and cymbals, the gorgeous feasts and proces- 
sions, the ostentatious celebration of festivals, all these things, offered for 
his pleasure, were but torture inflicted upon his meditative mind. At last 
the worldly life of a prince beesms unhearabie to hhn. He fled out of his 
father s palace and became a recluse. Wandering among forests he thought 
over the same problems again and again, seeking a final solution. “Life is 
subject to age and death. Where is the realm of life in which there is 
neither age nor death? What is our life, — made up of body and mind, of 
perceptions and emotions? Is there no haven where we can be free from 
sorrows and agonies?” Years passed in these meditations and in the prac- 
tice of self-mortification. 

At last, whUe he was sitting under the pendent branches and rustling 
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le-wes of a pippala tree near Ga>a, and >>1160 the morning star glittered in 
the transparent sky of the cast, the hght of illumination da>>ned upon Ins 
mmd The final solution was, after all, qmle a simple one that selfishness 
IS the root of all sorrows and Mces Peace came to liis mind with the 
conviction that man is tormented greed for gam or sorrow for lo'=:s 
simply because he is held captive wnthm the narrow limits of self-mter- 
est, and that beyond tins captivity stretches out a > ast expanse of uni\ er- 
sal life The individual is destined to die, together with the passing phases 
of his existence But life itself never dies, since it persists in the lives of 
those who have grasped the truth and found the real life m that which is 
common to all Tins is the truth of universal and everlasting life tlic basic 
umty and the ultimate goal of all separate existences In this new life the 
sohtary seeker realized his spiritual fellowslup with the Enlightened 
{Buddha) or Truth-winners {TalhUgata) of the past, sages of old who had 
trodden the same w ay and reached the final destination IIis wliole being 
underwent a complete transformation tlirough the force of his simple but 
permanent acceptance of life transfigured into the universal communion of 
truth The lonely recluse had become a Buddha or Tathdgata Then he 
bathed in the cool w ater of the n\ er flowing past his seat and cleansed his 
body just as he had cleansed his mind For a w hile he remained under the 
pippala tree • and enjojed, m the serene atmosphere of the shadowy spot 
the light of Ins spiritual illumination 

Once a royal prince, then an ascetic, and at last a Truth-winner, he was 
no more a slave of life and of its pleasure and pain, but a master of the 
liaith of unuersal life Ycl there remained for him a further question 
Should he enjo^ this enlightenment within himself alone, as former sages 
had done, or sliould he proclami it to others, that the) might be induced 
to seek the same atlammcnl^ While he was thinking of this, it is said 
Brahral, the lord of the lieavcnlj hosts, came dowati to his •side and ad- 
monished him to enlighten others m the same truth Buddha looked w ith 
his spiritual c> es the w orld o> cr, and compassion for his fellow beings took 

• ThwaftCT enUed thf Bodhx tree Ixjcaiue under it Buddha Dttamcd Dodhi (Enl jfhtcnincnl) Th^ 
rorrupl form Bo tree iU aLw common 
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possession of lus mind Ho sail them, ns it is told, like lotus stems ami 
buds in a lake, some immersed m the mud. others coming out of it or just 
appranng above the water, and still others hegmning to hlossoiii Seeing 
Hus he determined to bring them all to full bloom and to the bearing of 
fruit ^ In other words, he became convinced of the possibility nnd neces- 
sity of extending the •communion of the TnitlM\inncn> to all sentient be- 
ings who should in turn become the future Truth-'i\inncrs 1 lie spiritual 
tie which connected Ins life with the sages of old must be destina! to em- 
brace those still outside the pale, because Ibc truth, by rcnli/ation of 
which he had become the Buddha, should he common to the Incs and 
minds of all E^ ery one o\ ercoining the restrictions of his selfish cn\ elope 
could realize his spiritual fellowship w ith all others and could practice that 
ideal relation in the transfigured life of love nnd compassion Moreo\ c» , it 
was clearly seen by Buddha that his own perception of the truth would be 
m vam, unless it should really lead his fellow beings to the same com- 
munion of umversal Ufe 

Faithful to his conviction and firm in his dclormi nation, Buddha started 
on a missionary journey, “to turn the indestructible wheel of truth, ” “to 
pour the blessing ram of truth,” for the sake of others With tins purpose 
he turned his steps to Kusi (Benares), the holy metropolis of all India, 
and preached there to five ascetics, who were soon con\ortcd to Ins faith ^ 
This was the first step toward realizing the extension of the ideal commu- 
nity of life, the nucleus of the Buddhist communion {Sangha) among man- 
kind It 13 said tint all the heavenly hosts came together at the scene of 
the smnon nod sang m ndnrnVmw of the TniUi (Dhorma) An 'Enlight- 
ened One a sage, thus became the Tklaslcr of Trulli and the lender of 
men and celestial beings The Talhagala was no more the “One who has 
gone beyond,’ but the “ One wlio has come dow n ” to lead others, not only 
the Truth wanner, but also the Truth rc>caler, and Buddha’s person as 
such a Truth revealer, together with the Dharnia he revealed and the 


E. Neumann D,e Tted^ Cotamc 
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Sangha lie founded, maLe up the Tiiree Treasures, or Holy Trinity, of the 
Buddhist religion. 

Soon the Buddhist communion was extended, in the early stages of 
Buddha’s ministry', to tens and hundreds. These the Master sent to 
preach e\ery^vherc “the Truth which is glorious at its start, glorious at its 
climax, glorious in its consummation,” for the “\\eal and the welfare of 
many people, and out of compassion for the world.”^ Buddha himself 
passed the rest of his life, nearly fifty years, in missionary journeys, in 
preaching his gospel, consoling the afflicted, rescuing pest-stricken regions, 
and mediating between combatant parlies. He was revered as the Mas- 
ter’ the Lord of Truth, the King of Law His conununity embraced all 
those who followed him, without regard to distinctions of caste or capa- 
bility. His disciples went every^^ here in India, even outside its boundaries 
and beyond the Indus to countries inhabited by fierce barbarians. Mis- 
sions to foreign lands were carried out still more extensively and ■vigor- 
ously in the third century b.c. by the pious Iving Asoka, penetrating even 
to Greece and Egypt in the West and to the inland borders of China in the 
East. These missionary activities bad important bearing not only upon 
the propagation of Buddhist teachings, but also upon the development of 
its art, as we shall presently see. 

^ Thus it was the personal inspiration of Buddha thatiaid the foundation 
of liis religion, the religion taught by liim as well as the religion of faith in 
him. This religion was the result of his enlightenment, tlirough which he 
achieved the transformation of his life by entering the community of the 
Truth-w innere and embracing all fellow beings in the same communion. 
The actual community of the Buddhists, or Buddliist Church, was a mani- 
festation and realization of the ideal communion grasped in Buddha’s 
spiritual illumination. And here the question arises; \Miat was the source 
of the artistic inspiration which Buddhism developed so opulently? In 
other words: Was Buddha himself an artist, or had Buddhism any inherent 

* A J Etlmunds, Buddhul and Christian Crosptls vol i pp aaS-aS 

* This w n \fry Imporlant point in Buddhist faith which many W catem scholars fail to irnisp Later 
on we ahnll sec n deacloptnent of this idea tn the identification of Buddha s person with cxisnuc life 
Compare Edmunds op eit , \oI n, p 83 . 
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tendency to express itself in art? Our ans^\e^ is nffirmolivc, itli a certain 
special extension in the meaning of the nords ‘ art and artist 
Buddlusm offered three sources of artistic inspiration Tlic first is the 
conception of life implied in Buddha’s personality and proclaimed by his 
teachings The second is a consequence of the first and consists m the 
pious memory of the Master cherished among his folloncrs The Hurd, 
another corollary of the first, is the practice of dedication based on the 
ideal of universal communion 

Buddln was an artist not I dare say in the sense that he e\ er \sorlvCd 
with brush or chisel hut m the sense that his perception of life was 
artistic Who would deny that Christ was artistically inspired when he 
saw the glory of God in the lilies of the field? Who would doubt the 
indebtedness of Giotto and Dante to St Francis of Assisi or would hesi- 
tate to see in the pious and beautiful soul of Francis a living fountain 
of artistic mspiration? Just m the same way Buddha, too, was an artist, 
because he perceived m man and in nature the vital and s>Tnpathetic 
tie which bound them to his own soul Every thing and every fellow 
being IS embraced m his spiritual life, and thus enters into an ulti- 
mate connection with his ideal Notlung is left outside the bounds of 
his sympathy all is vivified by the touch of personal relation This is ^ 
the process of ideahzation, the secret of artistic creation, and Buddha 
grasped this secret m his conception of universal communion and through 
his training in the transformed life A metaphoric description of this 
artistic sympathy is. heat given hy the simile of plants m the ‘ Lotus of 
Truth ’ 

Similarly based on a broad sympathy is the fourfold “infinite emanci- 
pation or expansion of mind ’ * This expansion of mind imphes a practice 
of meditation m love compassion, joy and equanimity, by means of w Inch 
the practitioner s consciousness is extended and embraces ideally all fellow 
beings in an infinitely expanded vision Indeed Buddha was a man of vi- 

PP see Rhy, Davids The D alodue. 0/ the Buddha vol I 
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sion in tbe best sense, and it is perhaps beyond our power to estimate how 
vividly he realized the continuity of life tlirough his spiritual eyes. But, 
on the other hand, Buddhism is by no means a rehgion of mere ecstas>% 
Its meditative training, together mth tbe practice of charity in various 
ways,‘ results in a total transformation of life through the realization, Grst 
in idea and then in acts, of one s spiritual connection and sympathetic 
accord with manldnd and surrounding nature. 

According to Buddliist view, the sphere of fellowship comprises not only 
all living creatures, but also supernal beings liigh in heaven, and the spirits 
inhabiting nature. Moreover, the strong impressions received by Buddha 
and bis followers from animals and plants and the imposing landscapes 
of India, worked so deeply upon their minds that their feeling toward 
nature played an essential part in their idea of fellowsliip Perhaps in no 
other religion are animals and flowers treated with such intimacy as in 
Buddhism, not only in the way of similes, but also in concrete manifes- 
tations of tender sympathy.^ It is no wonder that Buddha’s sermons 
and the mental training of his disciples were closely connected with the 
love of nature, when w^e consider that most of their time was spent in 
the open, under the pendent branches of banyan trees, amidst the fragrance 
of sdia flow'^ers, by the side of flowing streams or bubbling springs, or on 
^ hills and among rocks. This is the reason why the expansion of conscious- 
ness toward the infinite mind is, to take one of many instances, likened 
to tlie all-permeating pale moonlight and to a trumpet sound reverber- 
ating through the profound serenity of a tropical night.^ In addition, we 
must remember that these and other metaphors were not mere figurative ex- 
pressions, but represented experiences derived from the natural grandeur 
or repose surrounding the scene of tranquil meditation. In a word, the 

* The more usual are givmg gentle words bcnesolcncc and common benefit Uic necessary conse* 
quenccs of the BuddhiA conception of life 

* Tbe representation of amtnals and trees in Buddhist sculpture nil! lie presently spolen of ForanimaJ 
stones ace nhjs DavnU Tht BudJhisl Birth Slones Jataha translated by \ anous scholars and cditcil by 
Cowell ui SIX 'volumes The existing version of /Esop's Fables owes much to tliesc Buddhist stones see 
the introi^Iuction to the above boolt by Bhj-s Davids 

* Many of the mmiles of nature in Buddha’s sermons may be foimd in K E. ISeumann Die Beaen 
Cotamo Buddho's Poems by early Buddhists are translated m Mrs. Bhys Davnls’ The Ptnhns oftheharty 

Buddhuls and in K E tseamana's Die Lteder der MSnehenund f^onnen Cotamo Buddho s 
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love of nature played a vital part in the Buddhist conception of life and 
its continuity 

Thus the ideal communion of the Buddhist faith comprised all kinds of 
existences, actual and imaginary, in men and m nature The expansion of 
Buddha’s spiritual being, wought by this new conception of hfc, became 
the fountain-head of an inexliaustible inspiration in religion and morals, 
in art and poetry All tint bo had once regarded as causes of sorro^^ and 
signs of evanescence was transGgurcd into delightful and inspiring testi- 
mony to his ideal fellowship ^\ith men and inture This nc\\ aspect of life, 
now realized by the Master and inspired in bis followers ^^as expressed as 
the gospel of the Ekayana or all embracing Sole Road, whose rule should 
be the universal fellowship of hfc This Sole Road is the Patino a> to Im- 
mortality ^ and its final goal is Ninana, the eternal haa en of life, the redlm 
of spiritual commumon ^ To recapitulate, this ideal of the ullimalc unity 
of all existences is the source, in Buddha’s life and teaching, from winch 
Buddhist art derived its profoundest and most enduring inspirations 
Now we come to the second point in the inspiration of Buddhist art 
The communion of life was, for the Buddhists, not a mere ideal a ision but 
an actual fact realized in Buddha’s life, in Ins conversion and m lus inspi- 
ration The Truth-winner and Truth revealer, the Master, was believed 
by his disciples to be a personal testimony, an incarnation, of v\hat he 
preached Faith, not only in the truth but also in the person of Buddha, 
was what distinguished Buddhism 'prcemincntlj from an> of the older 
rehgions of India, and it was this personal mnuence that gave vitahtv to 
the Buddhist religion and its art It is quite natural that the impressions 
given by Buddha’s personality should have been faithfully and piously 
kept on record, together with the vivid effect of fellowship produced h\ 
the assembly of lus followers united m heart and in the common ideal 
How deeply Ins disciples were moved by the dignity of the Master, when 
he sat among his hearers “hke a hon among animals,” and preached with 
authority “hke the lion’s roar ’ I How respectfully the people met the Sage 
of the Sakya clan, going tlnough the streets, “like the elephant king,” 

• Pall oTnaiam padam 

* I take the« expression from the SamyuUa Nikaya chapter 43 ooe of the old«t Buddhist texts 
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calm and dignified at the head of himdreds of followers! ' A monk poet 
sang: — 

To-day, at full moon, for full purity * 

Five hundred brethren are together come. 

They all have cut their fetters and their bonds; 

Seers who are free from re-birth and from ill. 

And as a Ung who ruleth all the world. 

Surrounded by his councillors of state, 

Toureth around his empire mcrywhere. 

Driving throughout the lands that end in sea. 

So him, who is our victor in the fight. 

The peerless Master of our caravan, 

We followers attend and wait upon. 

Who hold the triple lore, slaters of Death. 

All we are sons of the Exalted One. 

No sterile babbler is among us found. 

I worship him who strikes down craving’s darts. 

. I greet the offspring of the Sun’s great hne ^ 

Closely connected with the ideal of communion and stimulated by the 
personal remembrance of the Master, the idea and practice of dedication * 
played a great part in the religion and art of Buddhism. The whole cosmos, 

• according to the Buddhist view, is a stage on which may be realized that 
fellowship among all living beings whereof the Buddliist community, 
united in faith and practices, is an actual manifestation. Spiritual fellow- 
ship, however, is existent and attainable not only in the visible community 
but also throughout the unlimited extent of uni\ ersal life. That is to say, 
each thought of man is pulsating v ith the heart-heat of the cosmic life, 
and when an individual acts and speaks he is plavdng an integral part in 
the motion and expression of the universe. Therefore his deeds and inten- 
tions can never be totally isolated from the lives of others, though the 
connection may sometimes be Iiidden and often unknown to the individual 

* The appearance of the lion and the elephant in Buddhuit sculpture will be taken op later m this 
chapter and »n chapter ra 

* Mrs. Tlh 3 ^ Da>i(!s, Psalms a/ ihf Early BuJdfiUls, Tfit CrfUirtn, pp 4oa-o3 

* Sanskrit, parmujnana; Japanese, eho 
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himself The duty and joy of cvciy Buddhist, that is, of cvcrj one >%lio 
dwells in the all embracing CornTniinion of Life with couMClion thereof, 
musf lie in doing every deed, speaking cicry word and thinking ciery 
thought, with the pious intention of dedicating his best to llic profit of all 
The whole universe is the * Ticld of hlcnls' ^ in which the seeds of pious 
desire are sown and the Iiarvest of merit is reaped Dedication, in desire 
and in acts, is the means of realizing the communion and extending it to 
those who are still unaware of it Consecrate a flower to the tomb of one 
dead, it is not only an expression of the spiritual communion existing 
between the dead and the IiMng, but it may also induce into the same 
communion an>, one who might he impressed the heaut> of tlie flower 
or by the motive for its dedication Anj other meritorious action — such 
as giving food nursing the sick, budding a temple — niaj be dcdicalcd'lo 
the Communion of Life and, perhaps, result in coni erting others Thus the 
practice of dedication m thought and deed has ei cr been a great in'^piring 
factor m the piety of Buddhists (Plate II) 

The new religion inaugurated by Buddha asserted its influence upon the 
moral life of Ins disciples and also expressed its faith and ideals in the forms 
of architecture and sculpture The first manifestation of artistic acluily 
among the Buddhists was seen m the memorials built in honor of the 
relics of the deceased Master After Buddha’s death lus relics were 
divided among the various kingdoms which had embraced his faith, and 
each portion was deposited m a crystal pot filled with golden flowers and 
enclosed m an iron casket Mounds (stupa) or chapels (catfyo) were 
erected as repositories for these precious relics, and a little later palings 
and gateways were bmlt around these memorials In symbolic design, the 
palings were intended to represent the circle of the communion, and the 
gateways stood for the entrance to the Sole Way of sal\ ation Ceremonies 
were performed about the mounds or in the chapels, and processions 
marched around the reliquaries These structures ivere embellished with 
relief carvings winch show the earliest work of Buddhist sculptors The 

* Pall puMa kkhella Sanskrit panya ksetra Japanese fuku-^en 
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A Buddhist Memorhl Stela 



PLATE II 


A Buddhist Mcmomal Stela 
C nrSTSE DATED 5 j4 a d 

Owntd try Ilfney B Wet el Fstj and m e depos Ud w 
Tlx Mtiseam oj Ftne Arts Boslart 


The scenes depicted arc based chiefly on 
the Lotus of Truth {seep hjf) and rep- 
resent various aspects of tlio Buddhist 
Communion of Samis The uppermost 
part which IS unfortunately much broken 
seems to ha% e illustrated the story told m 
chapter \xn of the Lotus to the effect 
that the Bodhisaiha Bhaisaj>a raja (Chin 
cse \ao-iLang) after he had Icen bom 
as a son to Kuig \imaladatta delivered 
a sermon to his fall cr and then ascended 
to heaven being mounted on a pedestal 
decorated with the seven kinds of jewels 
We see here m the remains of an inscrip- 
tion a Chinese ideograph denoting king 
above which the name of \imaladatta 
probably appeared The Ggore immediately 
to the right would thus be that of the king 
and the knees on a bench like pedestal still 
further to the right would belong to the 
Bodhmltia 

The next register below evidently repre- 
sents the meetmg of the two Buddhas 
Sakya mum (Chinese Shih-chia) and Prab 
huta ratna (Chmese To pao) m the 
heavenly shnne as told in chapter xr of the 
Lotus Thetwo figures of Bod/iisa/h a stand 
mg beside the Buddhas are Bhaisojya raja 
and Avalokitesvara (Chinese Kuan 1 in) 
who are most prommcntly mentioned in 
the Lotus as protectors of the Budd 
hist rehgion and its believers m the 
latter days of the world To the left of 
Bha 5>ajya raja is a figure sitting under a 
tree and to the right of Avalokitesvara 
an ascetic sitting m a cave Of these 
two the former was ^probably meant to 
represent Buddha m his princely hfe 
meditating m his garden while m the 
latter he appears as a recluse before his 
attainment of Buddl ahood 
The scene m the third register shows 
Buddha with his two great disciples Anan 


da (Chmese A non) and Main kasyapa 
(Chinese Chia je/i) on his left and right 
respectively On cilhcr side of the cen 
tral group and separated from it by a 
decorative partition is a group consisting 
of a Padma p ini and a \ ajra pani also 
protccton> of llic religion Below this regis 
ter there stands a reliquary to which four 
noblemen the cluef donors of the tnonu 
ment each accompaniwl by a horse and 
pages come to pay homage 
The whole thing was made as the insctip- 
tion at the Ixittora exprevsos it under the 
West Wci dynasty to dedicate the merit 
(of causing the carving to lie done) to the 
welfare of the country and the people espe- 
cially the ancestors parents and fnends of 
the donors who are enumerated to the 
extent of about two hundred men and 
women \ remarkable point in the t«ch 
mque is that the Buddhas and Buddhist 
figures are carved in pronounced relief 
quite m the style of tlie carvings at Bharliat 
or Sanchi while the figures of the Chinese 
noblemen are executed almost after the old ‘ 
Chinese method of clusellcd drawing The 
other three sides of the stone display the 
vanous 1 ut ty piGed figures of the donors 
aLo cut in the lowest possible relief The 
workmanship of the Buddhist figures is 
interesting as an example of the Indian in 
fluence wh ch so affected the rise of Bud 
dhist art m China Korea and Japan in the 
SLxth and seventh centuries The drapery 
of the two Buddhas in the second register is 
especially striking as a combination of In 
dian and Chinese mfluences and it is this 
resultant style that found its further devel 
opment in the statues of Iloryu ji 
Compare also E Chavannes in T oang 
Pao vol xrv no a pp 272-80 ondmAr? 
Astafica vol n pp 20-29 






PLATE in 


Top of the North G\teway to the Great Stup\ at SvAaii, India, seev 

, PI\05I ’rtTTHEV 



PLArC III 


Top oi the North Gateway to the Great Stup\ 

^.T S4^CHI InDIV, “SEEN FROM WITHIN 

[teproduced from Burgess s Tie A nr lent Monuments Temples 
and Sculptures of India 

Carved in relief m the middle of the uppermost cross- 
piece, IS the Bodhi tree to which elephants arc pa>mg hom 
age and at the intersection with the uprights ore winged, 
antelope like animals unknown to Buddhist legend 

On the middle cross piece the hosts of the L\ d Ones (Sin 
skrit Mam) arc threatening the prince who is shown seated 
a little to tlie left of the centre and still further to the left arc 
a man his wife and cluld and the Bodiu tree The birds on 
the terminals are peacocks (Sanskrit, maarya Pali, monya) 
representing the dynasty of King Asoka 

On the lower cross piece is a scene, begmning at the left 
terminal, which shows a palace surrounded by terraces and 
towers, a horseman — probably intended for the Buddha m 
his princely estate — a procession a forest, a -n lUage, a her- 
mitage in front of which a sacrificial lire bums, and finally , 
on the right terminal a number of people and animals in 
another part of the forest 
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©Idest of such sculptures are, perhaps, the palings of Bharhat ^ (fourth cen- 
tury* B.c.?), and the progress of tlic gl>ptic art in the tliird ceiiturN' b.c., 
during l!ic reign of lung Asoka, can be traced in the can ed palings of 
Buddha-Gaya and Sancin.* Another treatment of sculpture is shoiin in 
the lions and elephants on top of the tonnneniorati^c pillars uhicli vrere 
erected 1>\ the king at places associated ivith important c’n ents in Buddha’s 
life. 

Nob llicsc carvings represent, for the most part, assemblies of believers 
before llie Master. Sucli asscmlilies Bcro, as I have said, a concrete mani- 
festation of the Biuldliist ideal of spiritual communion, and the fact that 
the early Buddhist sculj)lors worked on this subject shows the inspiring 
oficct of the ideal upon their artistic genius In the centre of the as'iembly 
there is always a symbolic representation of Buddha’s person, such as the 
holy vvliccl (cakra) s>nnboli7ing the eternal truth revealed h> hmi, or a 
vacant scat on which he used to sit, or the Bodhi tree under wiiich he 
attained Biiddhnhood. Indeed the person of Buddha w as loo sacred and 
sublime to be rcprcsciiteil, b> the carl> Buddhist arlisls, as a liuman figure.* 
On the other liand, tlic believers who arepnjing homage to the central 
figure arc shown as living Iieings: men and women bringing garlands, angels 
hovering in the sk> and perhaps singing in Buddha’s praise, and animah 
sharing the communion and offering fiowers. It is to he noted that ele- 
phants piay (iic most prominent part among tliese animals, and also that 
lions arc seated on tlic beams of the gateways. Flowers, too, are lavishly 
TuiirescnVch, gcnera’fiy'm ticcorativ e f/jJ/nigb, andi 'iti 

connection one ma\ vvcll recall Buddha’s vision of lotus flowers symbol- 
izing various conditions of mankind. So far I hav c spoken with reference 
cliiefiy to the carvings at Sanchi (Plate III)- Other scenes, however, sug- 
gested by the stories of Buddlia’s past existences in animal form, or by vari- 
ous incidents of his human life, are executed on the palings and columns of 
Bharhat, — nil without human figures of Buddha. But though the sculp- 
ture of Bharhat has no characteristic other than charming naitele, that of 
Sanchi shows a great adv ance in delicate finish and compound grouping. 


> Now ileprwuM in tlic Indii Muvum Cal«itta 
* He H lirvne^rr frrel> rqirc^ntwl as u lounp prince, i 


» Near Bhopal 

before he attained to Buddiwliood 


TLVTE IV (A & B) 


G\>DnAnA ScULPTUHES 
SECO^D CcMunv A D 
In the \/uwijm (f line \rls Doitlo t 

A Nl^v^^A the dying Buddha siirrouncJetl Ij> Ill'S 
ers On the left close to the figure of Buddha stand'> Indra 
holding his symholic thunderbolt in lii3_left hand On the 
light IS a monastic thbciplc probibly Aiianda and in the 
background is a group of la> nien and w omen 
B Tnn TEWPTCTIo^s Buddha witli fecduction on Ins 
right and \ lolencc on his left 






PLATr IV (A & B) 

Gandiiara ScULrrunns 
Second CrNTcnv a d 

in tie Uwf mfjhne Xrle It thn 

A ^lnv\^A theilyiii„ Buddlu hurroundMl b^ In follow 
ets On thclcft ilose lo tlw* figure of Uuddhn sUind'A Indra 
holding hfs symbolic lluinderbnU m Ins hfl band On the 
ii^ht IS a monastic disciple proboblj Amiida and in the 
background is a group of lay men and women 
B The Temptations Buddln with Vdiiction on bis 
right and ^ lolence on Ins left 
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ill i\<* cm be prcU> sure tliiU c irK Buddlust p unting treated siniihr sul>- 
jctls ID a sl\!e analogous to tlial of tbc relief cirvings, and Rml m the 
couneof time the tcniplcsncro built more and more as places of osst/nhlj 
and Avorship We cannot doubt the inspiring elTcct of Ruddliisl ideals upon 
these branches of art, winch found their wa\ wherexer the religion was 
propagated The beginning of the Buddhist religion in « small (oniimmit\ 
of Buddha s disciples the rise of Buddhist sculpture after Ins death, the 
rapid dcxclopincnt of Buddhist art jiartlj through the contribution of tlu 
Greeks, the spread of the religion together w ith its irt to Clnin snd J ipan 
— these steps will remain forex or n marx cl of human nchicx ement inspiretl 
hx the 7cal of fnitli Herein xxc can disci m the subtle but close connection 
betxx eon religious fait hnnd artistic inspiration and the connection becomes 
more imnifc&t and x itnl in the developed form of Buddhism knoxxn as the 
Mahayuna the Greater ^ chicle or Broader Communion * xxhich we are 
noxv about to consider 


From the vtr> bcpUming it was the hohif of Buddhists that their com 
munion included all things v isiblo and inxisible Tliej im igiiied the pres 
once of hcQvcnIi hosts in the congregation of bohex ers, the Malm samaya 
or Great AssembK, as it is called, xxns behexed to embrace all celestial 
Jicings and to them arc ascribed various songs, of which llie following 
ma> serve as an example — 

Gml H tJit- patlimng m t! plmle* 

Till' liosls of Ix-ixon t( ppllirr mol! 

c loo nro cortio unto tin a nprpss I lost 
Ami r im xxciild see tl < Cc mpanj Inx inciblo 


Tlip brotlircn Iborr wroii„bt up 
To c< nconlrali n rapt rnako straiphl thoir brarts 
W i oly as (Inx or kcoi np prip on rom 
Thoir facullios llioy guard 

' It IS callftl tl <• Crint r in coi trust to tl <* V c) cle (//inavann) not to tbe or nul R 1 11 s n 

ax IS rften wro gly sii| posofl Tl e books of Ihf* Rfon ler C n mum n soem (n I n>e token tl e r present 
forms lu njt centunes n the { re-Cl n I nn ere an I ore pri^sen c<l in al un 1 j cc n Ncpjl Ch no Tibet 
nnil Jot an Compare D Su;t ,k, q u nes of Ma} ayana Uu Idf um 
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all can i)c prcll> ’^ure l!ml carls Buddhist p untiiig Ire itcd simdar sub- 
jccls in a slslo ainlogoiis to that of the relief cirsings, nnd tlml in .the 
course of time the tcin[)!cN ssere built more nnd more ns phccsof nsscmbl> 
and ssorslup Wc catinol doubt the in'spiring effet I of Buddhist ideals upon 
tbeso branches of art, sslucli found their s\n\ sshcrcscr the religion ss.is 
prop igati d The lieginning of the Bnddhis.t ri ligiou in a ‘small comiminit^ 
of Buddha’s di«ci[)lcs the rbc of Buddhist 'sculpture after las deilh, the 
rapid de\rlo]mient of BuddliiSl art pirlly througli the Lontribiition of tlie 
Greeks, the spread of the n ligion together n ilh its art to China md Japan 
— llic'-e ‘Steps w ill remain fore\ cr a inar\ o! of linman nchic\ i incut inspiretl 
b} the zeal of faith Herein ne can ^l^^eern the subtle but close tonncction 
beu ecu religious faith and artistic in'spinit ion, and ihecoinuclion becomes 
more nnmftst nnd ^ il,il m the de\clop(xl form of Buddhi'sin knonn as the 
ilf(T/fd\t?na, the Greater \’chicle or Broader Communroti,* whicli nc arc 
no>> aliout to consitler. 


rroiii the >er> beginning, it ^\ns the bdief of Buddhists tliut their com- 
munion inehidal all things Nislhlc nnd iiiMsihle Thc> miugmcd the pres 
cnee of hca\ cnl) hosts in tlic congregation of behe\ers, the A/a/i«-samaj a, 
or Great Assembly, ns it is c,illc<I, was liebcNcd to cmlinicc all cclcslnl 
^beings, and to them are ascribed >arious songs, of which the following 
ma> serve ns an example' — 

fjmt IS tfie piitfi^rinp ui Uh 
1 ho lithls <>r Jii*a% rn livrllirr m( t! 

\\rt(X)nn cxm« iinlo this confrri'ss Most 
And film wmild sis iho Cijmp'inj tnvinciMc 


Tlio hn ihrtn lliorr, wmiif-tit uji 
To amrontrnlion rajit nutvo straintit thoir hearts 
\\ I> , os dn\ ( r koopm^ grip on roin 
Thoir farnUios ttioj guard 

‘ II H oanr«l Iho Gri-nlrr in oonlmsl Ki ll I^<m r X ol lOlr (//innv inn) not to lla oriKiniil Bii Mhism 
»* (4 often «-nifi«l)r wjpjaHMf TIk* b«jr ks of the Ilrtwi Jer O mrmini n «vro to liaic lokrn ll eir present 
forms daring rimtiiriet in the pn-Chri. turn cm nnd nre prr* n in ahun I met in Nepal Chinn Tibet 
and JntKin C^tn|nrcl) S,i*tihi 0 t/finrf of Afaf lynna flu f ihum 
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Who in tijc Buddha rclugo lahc, 

Tliey sliall not go to ^vocful doom. 

When thc> put off this human frame 
They shall fill up the hosts in hoa\cn.‘ 


This idea of extension is elaborated in painting as >\cll as in poctr>% and 
zealous fancy pla>s a great role in broadening the communion of the saints. 
Buddha occupies, as a matter of course, the central position in tlic extended 
community, surrounded by men and gods in the midst of terrestrial beauty 
and heavenly glories.” Beside the celestial deities who descended from the 
height of tlie Bralmianic pantheon, there appear the supernal, semi- 
human beings called BodhisaUia, or Beings of Enlightenment, and also 
various spiritual manifestations of Buddha himself. The Bod/u'satUa are 
considered in the mythology to be those who are striving for a full realiza- 
tion of the universal communion of Buddhist ideals by taking vows to 
practice great virtues and to persuade others to the same morality. They 
are represented in art as beautiful human figures, with bright eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and long, waving hair. On their heads are golden crowns; their 
breasts and arms are decorated with garlands; and fine veils float down- 
ward from their shoulders. They surround Buddha and add to the glories 
of the assemblage. 

The Greater Veliicle has its metaphysics and moral theories, but these I 
must leave out of consideration. As a development of beliefs on the lines 
of poetic imagination, — a further pursuance of the broadening commim- 
ion and of the aspiration for its realization in various directions, — the 
Mahdyana was a tremendous force to inspire the artistic sense of the 
Buddhists and, in return, was largely influenced by that sense. Books 
setting forth the ideas and faith of this branch of Buddhism are written in 
flowery style, with high flights of imagination, allegories, similes, parables, 
visions, and apocalyptic scenes. They are, to leave untouched the meta- 
physical doctrines preached in them, descriptions in words of the pic- 


1 The DtaloguM of the BtMa vol n pp a8',-85 

ot connected with the metaphysical conception 



PLVTi: V 

DlTUl* mOM TIIF ^VvLL-^M^TI^Cs IN TtlF GoU)I-N lUlX OF Hon^C Jl 



PLVTC V 

DfTTAiL FROM nic \\ ali^Patntings in the Golden HaH( 
OF Horyu ji 

Japane'^c Wado Period circa ad 710 

This particular group occupies a position inirnedialelj to 
the left of the figure of Buddha whose knee and elbow may 
be seen at the extreme right of the picture The close simi 
lanty of this art to that of the T ang period m China is vcr> 
striking Compare Plate VI 
Painted in colors 
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hires representing the glorious assembly of celestial and human beings 
around Buddha, and they served to stimulate afresh the expressi 9 n in 
color and form of tlie scenes they described. For tliis reason, pictures 
representing the vast community of the Buddliist faith in a resplendent 
combination of figures are called mandaia, or cycles delineating what is 
described in tlie books. 

To illustrate painting of this kind, I take first the mural decorations in 
the Golden Hall of Horyu-ji ^ (Plate V), dating from the early eighth cen- 
tury. The principal pictures represent the various paradises, the so-called 
Buddha-lands, in which the respective Buddlias reside as the lords who re- 
ceive the believers into their realms. The whole scene is full of resplendent 
colors; the clouds, flow ers, celestial beings and human beings illuminated by 
the rays emitted from Buddha’s body. The central figure, the Lord Buddha, 
is seated in a dignified posture immersed in deep contemplation, or blessing 
men and inducing them into his communion. The saints standing in front, 
including deities, Bodhisattva and monastic disciples, join their hands in 
adoration of the Lord. Their faces arc full of the expression of piety, and 
tiieir postures show that they are united in heart with the Lord and uitli 
their fellows. The glorious colors are now somewhat faded, but tJie origi- 
nal conception and composition are splendidly preserved, and the tender 
expression of lines and cur\ es testifies to the liigli acliic> ement of the artist. 

These representations of the Buddha-lands on the walls of Il6ryu-ji 
illustrate the scenes as they are described in various books; and in order to 
understand the intention and scheme of similar pictures it is desirable to 
know the written descriptions, just as it is convenient to refer to the pic- 
tures in order to appreciate fully the stylo of the books. For this purpose 
I take here the most important of the Mahdydna scriptures, the Lotus of 
the Perfect Truth,” or Sad-dharma-ptindarlka.~ The lotus is a symbol of 
purity and perfection because it grows out of mud but is not defiled, 
just as Buddha is born into the world but lives above tbe^^o^ld; and 
because its fruits are said to be ripe when the flower blooms, just as 


* \ nifjnaslory neir Nnni Japan, built A o 50S-C07 

* Japanese. Itokkf-kyo E Btimours French translation 
toe Saertd JJookt oj the East, \ nl ai 


La entitled Lt Lotus de la Bonne iJsi 


Seo alao 



PLATE VI 

The Hoxke ]\IA^DvtA 



riATI M 


Till IIoKKf 

IWij/ tmknoicn 

CmNrsL Minni.r Ntvn! CcNTuni 

Inihf Mmrum of Fine \rU Ihtl fi 

\n inscnplion on t!jc back of tlic lumlin" Tlic 

chief mandnta of ihc IlokkiMlo Tins nmnifah is a rcprc- 
scntation of the sacml mountain ami is a ml product of 
India \nd whereas the p irts liclow the seat of Slk)n had nil 
been dcstro>«l owinji perhaps to natural decaj or to muti 
iation b> people (.fur rchcs) and the picture linmp paved 
llirouf,h imknow n npes in that state now thcrefire in March 
thc/ith >earof K>uan (ii'iS) nc ha\o allowed Chmket Iko- 
Daihoshi (clerical title) a monk of tins temple to repair it 
This Is liecause of Iils skill in painting which he has inliented 
from his ancestors We inscril>e these particulars in onler 
that poslcril> inaj not lie mislwl Knnsliin Ilettu-llonmu 
(Director of Temple Affairs) (>rm Dai-siijo (Junior Arch 
hishop) Kanshin (ioS'i-ii53) held ollice at Tudni ji the 
temple to which the I lokkcMlo belonged 
The picture an important example of T nng painting 
shows to a marked degree the Indian mlluencc which was 
predominant in China during the seventh eighth and ninth 
centuries and in this respect ma> lie compired with the 
paintings more rccenllj found at Tun liuang It is nl»oa 
most interesting illustration of llte landscape stslc desclojiet! 
by artists of the T ang djnastj 

Painted in colors on silk and mounted os a panel 
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WF yUnariL AL^'^^o^fE^ 

Ih k\.%o Horti (iiied 1888) 

JipvM:«t K\>o SaiooL 

/a Vte tmprrtal \ii SlfAw/ 

Ter Is ‘fionn lirrc as Ilibo Kw^nnon, the Compa>- 
'foUi<T 



PIATi: YII 


AS Tjn MmcjfUL Ih K^so lluru 



PLATE MI 

Kw v^^o^ \s TiiE Mekcifui. Vll Mother 
B' i KA^o liocM (rfierf 1888) 

Jap\mse KA^o School 

In the Imperial Arl Set ool Tokva 

The tieit) is shown here as Hibo Kwannon the Coinpas 
sionate Mother 
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•MAHAYANA, THE BROADER COABIUNION 


Among the Bodhisallca or saints mentioned in this book, the most popu- 
lar is KA\annon,* ^\lio is worshipped as the goddess of mercy. Taking^the 
plastic representations of this deity alone, a long history^ of art may be 
written But I must here confine myself to two pictures, one representing 
the opening scenes of the book and the other ICwannon. 

The first one, the Hokke Mandala (Plate YI), is an old Chinese painting, 
probably of the middle ninth century, and represents Buddha immersed 
in deep contemplation just before he revealed the whole truth of the 
Lotus (Hokke) The scene is the Vulture Peak, one of his favorite resorts 
trees grow on the mountain-side, some of them flowering in white or red. 
The left side of the picture opens in a gorge stretcliing far into the distance. 
Buddha, wearing red robes, is seated in the centre in the posture of con- 
templation, and se\ eral saints sit beside him as representatives of the 
human and celestial beings who adore liim. The utmost tranquillity pre- 
vails throughout the landscape, and the figures are in dignified composure, 
but it is implied that marvels are soon to take place and that m the light of 
the coming revelation the whole scene is to be transfigured into one of 
resplendent glory. Looking upon tliis picture we can imagine with what 
ardor the artist must have painted, and what an amount of piety an 
enthusiasm his work must have inspired while it himg, during more than a 
thousand years, on the walls of the Hokke-do ® The picture, c\ en apart 
« from its suggestions and implications, is a great achie^ ement o artis 
genius in the grandeur of its composition, the dignity of the enures, 


the harmonious combination of colors. _ i i,* r 

The second example (Plate VII) is a modern Japanese painting, 
work of the unique genius of Kano Hogai ^ The work was ms le 
before his death and he had no time to add his signature, as i us 

when its labor was accomplished. The picture is presen , 

Ins numerous preliminary sketches and previous attemp 

... ♦Ill* itv see further chapters m and iv 

‘ Sanskrit Aro/ohiWroca Chinese Auan Ytn ,, always saecests a paradiw 

* Vmong the followers of the Lotus of Truth the naine disciples li»e and preach the 

because Buddhi declares m the book that the place where be or hu fa.im 

Truth IS the indestrucUble Land of Treasures v,«n erw^k in the second chapter 

* Of thui temple, near the Central Cathedral m Nara I shall speak 
» Died i88S 
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School of Tokyo His conception was the inexhaustible love of Kwannon, 
the Mother of All, who is sending her offspring from the realm of light and 
purity down to the world of sorrows and tribulations She stands in the 
midst of golden illumination and resplendent clouds Her left hand carries 
a tiny branch of willow, a symbol of meekness, and from the flask held in 
her right hand falls a drop of water, the water of msdom which forms a 
transparent globe containing a baby The child looks back m gratitude or 
m farewell towards the mother above, his lovely hands joined in adoration 
The place where the baby is destined to be born is the world of dark clouds 
among which rugged peaks are seen The love of the mother, a virgin 
mother of heavenly dignity, is a pure maternal love, but it exhibits a depth 
of tragic compassion She knows the toils her baby is going to encounter 
in the world below, but she is resolute in sending him there and sure that 
he will confront heroically the troubles of human hfe, and carry among 
mankind the love and wisdom of his mother by emulating the spirit of 
Buddha’s saints 

Whether the heavenly light can penetrate the realm of dark clouds 
whether the baby can perform Ins mission among the rugged precipices and 
rocks of life, are questions which may arise m the minds of those who look 
at the picture But the artist was sure that the miracle is bemg accom 
phshed even now and by ourselves, for the assurance given by Buddha as 
to the future of his religion is not vam, if we m our hves follow the love and i, 
wisdom of our Mother m Heaven 



II 

TIIE DUDDiriST IDEAL OF COMMUNION IN JAPAJ^E ART 
The Buddhist gospel of an all embracing spu-itual communion which 
could be reahzed in human life, was preached to the East and West unbu 
mg Its converts everywhere with an aspiration for universal communion 
Peoples whose mental gaze had reached hardly beyond tribal or national 
limits were taught that individual life should he regarded as inseparable 
from communal life, that man’s true happiness should be sought not m 
the fulfilment of selfish ambitions, but m fellowship wuth all celestial and 
terrestrial existences These teachings, formulated m doctrines practised 
m conduct and expressed in art, exercised a great influence also upon the 
pohtical ideals of nations, by convincing government leaders that the state 
should be not merely a pohtical organization of might and right, but an 
institution for the advancement of spiritual harmony and moral edifica 
tion among the people as a unified body Letme however omit any further 
account of these developments on the contment of Asia, and pass at once 
to Japan, where the influence of Buddlust ideals was so conspicuously 
shown m the close connection between rehgious faith, state organization 
* and artistic acluevement 

It was m 538 a d ^ that Buddhism made its official entrance into Japan 
through a message presented to the Japanese Court the Kmg of 
Pekche,® a principahty of Korea The message said ‘ This teaclimg 
(dharma) is the most excellent of all teachings, it brmgs enrffess antf 
immeasurable blessings to all behevers even unto attainment of the 
Enhghlenmenl (Bodhi) without companson Moreover, it has come to 
Korea from far-off India, and the peoples of the countries lying between 
arc now zealous followers of it and none is outside the pale ’ Tliese words, 
accompanied by Buddhist scriptures, a fine statue and other exquisite 
works of art, w ere, to many, a marvellous revelation seeramg to come as if 

‘ The dale usuaUy given w BGa * Japanese k 
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in response to the necessity for a religion wljich could give the people some 
higher ideal than the worship of local gods. 

At this lime the government was endeavoring to achieve a measure of 
centralization, and among the leaders of this movement the new religion 
secured many advocates. But it was not until the end of the century, 
under the nominal reign of the Empress Suiko, that Buddhism, after years 
of varying fortune, found in llic person of the Prince-Regent Sholoku — 
the Holy Virtuous — a thinker and statesman ^^ho fully grasped the ideal 
of spiritual communion. His regency (ogS-fiaa) marked an epoch in the 
rise of Japanese civilization. In his “ Conslitulion," issued in Go'i, he pro- 
claimed, as fundamental principles, that harmony should be the basis of 
state organization, and that faith in the Three Treasures of the Buddhist 
religion* should be the foundation of national and individual life. Besides 
effecting these far-reaching political refonns, he established numerous 
temples which became the centres of learning, artistic activity, music and 
charity, and in all these undertakings his ambition, as organizer and 
patron, was to foster the Buddhist ideal of universal communion in daily 
practice, and thus to realize a true union of stale and religion. lie liimscif 
was a pliilosopher of keen insiglit as well as a devout Buddhist of profound 
piety, and we may be sure that his religious politics were not a mere 
expedient, nor his artistic taste a mere aestheticism. As a far-sighted states- 
man he worked for the nation’s unity and welfare in both its secular and t 
spiritual aspects, seeking expression for the aim of stale organization in 
the achievements of Buddhist institutions and in the promotion of Bud- 
dhist art. Without his guidance Buddhism could never have become so 
rapidly the vital factor of national life, and wthout his inspiring patronage 
Buddhist art could hardly have flourished so successfully among his 
countrymen. It is, therefore, quite natural that he is, even now, revered 
as the founder of Buddhism in Japan and also as the patron saint of 
artists.* 


The most conspicuous manifestation of the Prince’s ideal may be seen 

• Sec above, page 5 


aamvefsarv ^ * *brine dedicated to him, and the nrtlata celebrate o'ery > ear the 

anniversary of his death, the twenty-second of February. 
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in Buddhist architecture. The temple of his time ^^as a composite of 
many buildings. The principal ediGce was the Golden Hall; about it 
stood a meeting-hall, two meditation halls for summer and winter re- 
spectively, a drum-tower, a bell-tower and one or two five-storied 
pagodas. A long gallery enclosed all these, and in the southern side of 
the gallery stood prominently a two-storied gateway. This general plan 
symbolized the communion of saints around the central Buddha, and 
the effect w as imposing.* Within the Golden Hall was a platform or dais, 
about four feet high, representing the cosmos. In the centre of this plat- 
form stood a statue of Buddha together witli statues of his attendants, 
and its corners w ere guarded by the four Guardian ICings, protectors of 
the religion and its believers. Pillars supported a compUcated overhead 
structure in which were empanelled groups of angels holding various 
musical instruments in their hands and hovering among clouds The sur- 
rounding walls were frescoed with pictures of Buddha’s paradise and of 
his saints; and the ceiling, painted in various designs, was hung wth 
pendants of silk or of decorated metal plaques intended to suggest the 
glories of heaven. Worship was performed in front of the central statue, 
and processions marched around the platform or along the galleiy to the 


accompaniment of music. 

These temples, however, were places not only of worship but ako of 
learning, where philosophy and music were taught, and moral discip me 
was inculcated. Moreover, charitable institutions, such as hospitals, 
infirmaries, and dispensaries, were attached to them, as means of putting 

the Buddhist ideal of universal love into actual practice. Thew oe oun- 

dalion thus served as a focus of the Buddhist religion, morality and art 


which now' became integral parts of the national life. ^ 

Among many temples founded by Prince Shotoku a few remain m the 
original edifices, while others, rebuilt after fires, preserve o > t gi 

‘ Professor Edward S Morse, m his Japanese Homes temples with the 

(p 46) “There BsomethiDR truly majestic m the appearan ^^^^ mtneate maze of supports 


grand upward sweep of their heavily-Ulcd roofs and anj tied together by equally 

and carvings beneath, the whole sustamed on colossal roun ^ , seventh and eighth centunes 

mass.>e-trbers” To thisremark I may add tialin thear^t«t.me of 

the combined effect of the group of buddings as described above played a gream p 


following periods 
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Of Uw) rh^-^. Ilonu-jt, ncnr Nnni, nnd Tonn5-ji, in O-oVn, 
fin\ a<ri'^{MYti\t‘rxninp!(“», The fomif'r (Pinto \ III A) IusvUkxI 

*jt)co the l>opnmn;: ftf tljo w\rntli centurj. It «a*i Imilt for n collofro of 
BuiMhisl p!ii!(»w^)ph\. niul i^^. in ropanl to Iwlh nrclnt<*clnrc nml ctmtonis 
th<* rmwt precious rt l»o of earl) Buddhist nrl. The latter, v Inch has p t<.swl 
tlinniph Jiltcnnto periods of deca> nnd rcnoxiilion, is ossontialN the «iaine, 
in desi;:n nnd in tlie \nri«l use& of its hiiildinp*, ns the l\j>o alroadx dis. 
wtiIksI, lull the puri>o^ of tlic foundation is x\orth> of special notice. 
\Ithouph llie temple now sinnds on n luILsule Ttr from the V'.i, it was oript* 
mil) «itmlixl on tlie w.itr r-fronlof the|K)rt lendinp to the capital of that 
litn*’ This Pile was chosen lix the Prince, in onler that foreipn en>o\s nnd 
nu-'ioii irie^ iniphl 1 m* welronu'd, nl lln'ir landinp, throuph the patewnx of 
Buddhisl cninmunion into the Kancliiarj of wor'-lnp We of to-dn>. 
fiinthir with the huslh* of n riKMlcrri customs serxice, iinx nt least tr> to 
im ipinc how theve tnuell^ jn of lonp npo. nfler their tedious sea jouniex, 
ptepiMx! into the I.and of bunrise, and, no'omp.inicsl hx priK'cssions nnd 
iniiHir. win* iishensl into the proup of lieautifnl i*dinces. i?iirelx this foun- 
d ition nhme nmjdx testifies to the Inph ideals of the Prince nnd to the 
prandeur of his nchtex i ment. 

lliepexenlh rentiir) wns a {terioil of rapid ndxance in Japanese tixili/a- 
lion Nation d units rt'siilted in the I'siahlislmicnl of a finn Imjierial 
rnjt'f.e, nml Btnldlihm nnnif«-sl»tl ilsxiptir in innnd, social and nrtistic 
netisities, Hiis pn*pn*vs adnnnati'd in the pinrx of the era of Teiiipjo 

“/o;\ or AVavi niN i*eare, ni wfiKfi the lifearorn true iinKin iVlween 
t-hurth nnd ^latr rt*irh*^l its m itnre exprev^ion; and nrl, esj^Ti.illx nnhi- 
t*Ytiire and pctdptnrt*, l^xaiitie more n mantf**station of nation il impulse 
thin « pro»!uct of Inr!i% tdual tnitiilise. Buddliism ssorketl for the l>«sn<nt 
of ih^ Plate, for th** n-x uritx of the Throne, for the wed of the iKxiple: and 
ll epiitr, hi luni, wns d»slic:ilisl to the Buddhist cause, that is, ton reah- 
ritiori of iIm' idrnl ntnutmnimi in nnd through tlie nclu t1 life of the n ition 
(oixertiraent. eourl mddes ami |♦<^(p^e aItVe rontriliut^-*! to llie relirion nnd 
llsnrt I-irh h id its fjmjl) s^mrlmr), rsm pnis in« e huilt its 



PLA.TE VIII (iV & B) 

(A) The GoLDE^ IKix, GATE^^A'l, am> Pagoda of Ilomu-Ji 
(B) West Fnc^^T of tiie Hokke-do of Todai-ji, Nara 



PL.\Tn Yin s, 


A. Tiic Golde> Hall, G\Trv\u ^^n P\codv of IlOniu-Ji 

Rrr-s FROM THE MEET1^G IUll, L00M>G SoUTH 

The temple is lvno\vn to ha\c been founded carlj in the 
5C^ enlh rcntiirj , GoG-Ci 3 , but there is still some disaprcemont 
as to whether the present buildings date from that time or arc 
reconstructions erected after a fire which occurred in C70 
Most architects behe% e the existing structures to Ik* the origi- 
nals, though the four carv ed pillars supporting the upper roof 
of the Golden Hall were addctl in the se\ entcenth century, 
and the shed roofs protecting the lower parts of the Golden 
Hall and of the Pagoda are also later additions. 


B We.^ Front of the Hokkl-do of Tod\wi, Nara 

Founded as the Konsh 5 -ji in 733, but later (area 762) 
absorbed b^ the great monaster j of T6dai-ji, and thereafter 
known as the Hokkd-do The present as> mmetiy of the ropf 
is due to the addition of the hall of de^otion in the Kamakura 
period, and the whole edifice has been recently repaired. 
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PLATE IX (A & B) 

OF TiiE Four GuAnDiA% Kiings 
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own Cathedral, and m the capital, at Nara, a Central Cathedral 
was erected (743-762), the consummate expression of the splendoi; of 
Tempyo 

This Cathedral, known as Todai-ji, was dedicated to the Buddha 
Vairochana,^ or “Illuminator,” whose colossal bronze statue occupies the 
central position Originally there w ere two seven-stoned pagodas m front 
of the mam buildmg, ^\hlch was further surrounded by many smaller 
temples and slirmes, dedicated to \anous samts and each contammg a 
cosmic platform adorned with numerous statues massed around a central 
figure Tortunately one of these mmor edifices the Hokke-do (Plate VIII B), 
m which the Hokke Mandala of tins Museum vas deposited, stands 
almost intact, and another, the Kaidan-m, or sanctuary for imliation into 
Buddlust mystery, is preseiv ed m its original phn The group of these 
larger and smaller buildmgs, situated on the gentle slope of the Kasuga 
hills and surrounded by giant trees, exhibits a s^mthetic beauty of art and 
nature designed to embody the glory of the Kingdom of Buddha, and at 
the same time to symbolize the monarchic constitution of the state sup- 
ported by unity of religious faith and moral ideals 

Thus the sculpture and architecture of Tempyo, neither of which has 
ever been excelled in grandeur and perfection b^ later ages, were integral 
parts of Buddhism , but it is in sculpture — in the expression of individual- 
ity and in the composition of groups — that the power of Buddhist mspira- 
tion IS most clearly slioira The group m Buddlust sculpture is not, how- 
ever, an inseparable composition as m Greek art, but simply an array of 
single statues enclosed withm the raihngs of the cosmic platform, the 
whole representing an assembly of the samts around the Universal Lord 
Various qualities and attributes are manifest in the digmfied postures and 
vivid expressions of the individual figures, while their joint adoration of 
Buddha is brought out by the grouping, and to tins must be added the 
imposmg magnitude of tlie statues, of winch tlie smallest is not less than 
hfe-size Here, m the sculpture of Tempyo, VrC discern the final result of 
the union of Buddlust ideals with Greek gemus, and here too, the tangible 

* So called m Samsknl m Japanese Birtuham or Rashana 
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own Cathedra!, and in the capital, at Nara, a Central Cathedral 
was erected (743-752), the consummate expression of the splendoy of 
Tempyo. 

This Cathedral, known as T 6 dai-ji, was dedicated to the Buddha 
Vairochana,* or “Illuminator,” whose colossal bronze statue occupies the 
central position. Originally there were two seven-storied pagodas in front 
of the main building, wliich was further surrounded by many smaller 
temples and shrines, dedicated to various saints and each containing a 
cosmic platform adorned with numerous statues massed around a central 
figure. Fortunately one of these minor edifices, the Hokke-do (Plate VUI B) , 
in wliich the Hokke Mandala of this Museum A\as deposited, stands 
almost intact; and another, the Kaidan-in, or sanctuary for initiation into 
Buddlust mystery, is preserved in its original plan. The group of these 
larger and smaller buildings, situated on the gentle slope of the Kasuga 
hills and surrounded by giant trees, exhibits a synthetic beauty of art and 
nature designed to embody the glory of the Kingdom of Buddha, and at 
the same time to symbolize the monarchic constitution of the stale sup- 
ported by unity of religious faith and moral ideals. 

Thus the sculpture and architecture of Tempyo, neither of which has 
ever been excelled in grandeur and perfection by later ages, were integral 
parts of Buddhism; but it is in sculpture — in tlie expression of individual- 
ity and in the composition of groups — that the pow er of Buddljist inspira- 
tion is most clearly showm. The group in Buddhist sculpture is not, how- 
m inse^arahln. as. in. Greek, art, hut snm^l-Y am array of 

single statues enclosed wthin the railings of the cosmic platform, the 
whole representing an assembly of the saints around the Universal Lord. 
Various qualities and attributes are manifest in the dignified postures and 
vivid expressions of the individual figures, while their joint adoration of 
Buddha is brought out by the grouping; and to tins must be added the 
imposing magnitude of the statues, of which the smallest is not less than 
life-size. Here, in the sculpture of Tempyo, we discern the final result of 
the union of Buddhist ideals w ith Greek genius; and here, too, the tangible 

* So called m Sonsknt, u Japanese, Bertu^tona or Hathana. 
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embodmienL of Buddhist teachings attained its perfection m the liappiest 
harpiony of idealistic conception and realistic execution 
The great bronze Buddha of Todai jt is ox cr sixtj feet higli including the 
lotus pedestal Its head and right shoulder xx ere destroj ed in repeated fires 
and replaced by rather poor substitutes, but in the loxxcr part of the bodj 
and especially in the lotus pedestal xxe can sec the bcaut> and grandeur of 
the original Buddha is seated m the dignified posture in which he preaches 
the cosmic truths ceaselessly and eternally Behind him rises an aureola of 
overlapping double circles composed of resplendent flames in xxliich nu 
merous apparitions of Buddhahood arc seen and beneath him is a gigantic 
lotus seat symbolizing the cosmos The petals of this huge floxxcr 
represent xarious countries and on each of them arc engraved figures of 
saints and angels xxho haxe come together there to adore the Buddha, 
Lord of the Unix erse, and to propagate the truth among people of all lands 
and times Their attitudes, robes, croxxns and emblems indicate their 
respective virtues as xx cll as the various missions they ore destined to fulfil 
for the sake of men In short, the xxholc statue, like the temple of which it 
forms the central feature, is a representation of the cosmic spirit and a 
visible embodiment of the communion of all beings enlightened by 
Buddha’s xx isdom 

More realistic and more specialized m molix e are the life-size figures of 
the four Guardian ICings xx Inch stand at the corners of the cosmic platform 
in the Kaidan m, or Hall of Initiation The txvo reproduced in Plate IX (A 
&. B) may, perhaps, sufliciently illustrate the characteristic qualities of these 
four statues whose expressions are similar though their postures difler 
They stand — each on the prostrate body of an evil demon — alert and 
ready to xvard off all vices and wickedness xvliich might tlireaten the men 
of faith and the countnes where righteousness prex ails One grasps a 
sword, another a spear, another upholds a shrine, the repository of truth, 
and in the powerful muscular tension of face, body and limbs, the invinci- 
ble xviH and tireless energy of each are vigorously portrayed 

Quite different m feeling are txvo heroic statues xvhich stand beside the 
central Buddha on the cosmic platform of the Hokke-do, a chapel dedicated 
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to* the propagation of the True Lutv. These figures represent U\o celestial 
lords, Indra, ruler of kings and arriors, and Brahma, king of the heavenlj 
hosts, the highest deities of the Hindu pantheon, who are said to have come 
do^vn from their abodes in hea^'en and paid iiomage to Buddha by partici- 
pating in the assembly of his followers One of them, Brahma,' is repro- 
duced in Plate X, and tlie point to be noted is the realistic execution of the 
sculpture. It is ruled by no convention. The figure is simply a human 
being of perfect proportions, wearing robes and a headdress such as might 
have been worn by the nobility of India or Cliina; yet the dignified pres- 
ence and the noble face are evidence enough that the man here represented 
must be a heavenly or kingly person. His gesture is a simple joining of 
hands; yet no one can mistake the intention of that gesture or fail to see 
the devotion of heart expressed in his attitude. Here a god is made man; 
and this was not a mere flight of imagination but a typical representation 
of the faith of that time. Indeed these two statues were made after the 
model — in spirit, though not in form — of the Emperor Shomu who 
erected the Central Cathedral. The So\ ereign of that time, who was 
believed to be almost a divine being, paid homage to the personal repre- 
sentative of the cosmic truth, and this was the inspiration from which 
the artist - derived his conception of the statues. 

In the year yAg, on the occasion of a thanksgiving, the Emperor, 
^ Empress-consort and Crown Princess, attended by hundreds and thou- 
sands of the court nobles, ladies, retainers and priests, proceeded from the 
palarn Jo JJbe CenJjcsJ CbJJbieiirjaik wbm! .spjvaces were^beld^ and tlie Sover- 
eign bowed before the Great Buddha, declaring liimself to be the servant 
of the Three Treasures. This was, perhaps, the most magnificent religious 
observance which has e\ er taken place in Japan,* and it is easy to imagine 
what a solemn grandeur of ceremony must have been possible in the 
presence of these statues, amid the elaborate surroundings of a gigantic 

* Japanese, Donitn * Probably Uie Abbot Roben Advjsor to the Emperor 

* Wbat remains of the apparatus and instruments us^ on that occasion is preserved at Nara to the 
Imperial Magazine called Shos5-in, dose to the Cathedral Among the treasures stored there is a marble 
relief m Byzsntme style and a picture of a lady m old Persian robes showing the contact of Japan 
with the world through Ctiddhi&m All of the treasures are reprodneed and described to Toyet s/utto 
Tokyo iQoS 
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temple, for Buddhist rituals are gorgeous ^\lth candlelight, incense, 
flowers music, processions and li tames, all artistically combined But, m 
any case, the full significance of Buddhist art cannot be appreciated apart 
from the rituals A statue, however beautiful m itself, if seated desolate, or 
crowded among others m a museum, is only a caput morlimm of an organic 
body,^ and a temple tlirown open to the curiosity of visitors is but a de- 
serted bouse devoid of bfe The real beauty of a Gothic cathedral cannot 
be entu-ely dissociated from incense, lights and church music, nor is it 
otherwise with Buddhist architecture and sculpture They help to com- 
plete a synthesis of beauty corresponding to the ideal of universal com- 
mimion 

Now, leaving the eighth century and the glory of Tempjo art, let us 
pass over the next tw o hundred yearn and take up another manifestation 
of the ideal of communion which first appeared in Japan during the tenth 
century Union of state and religion and the manifestation thereof in art 
had meanwhile, continued to develop, although in the ninth century a 
new turn was given by the importation from China of the Shingon sect of 
Buddhism, with which I shall deal m the next chapter The tenth century 
was a period m which the corruption of the priesthood began to evmce 
itself, but beneath such developments at the surface there was streaming 
already an undercurrent of faith m Amita,^ the Buddha of Infimte Life 
and Light, whose story is told in one of the Mahayana books, — the 
Sakhoxali-vyiiha or “Description of the Land of Bliss ” Tins Buddha is 
believed to have taken a vow to save all bemgs and to prepare for them, 
far m the West, a paradise, realized by him tlirough long trmmng and the 
accumulation of innumerable merits, wluther any one who believes m his 
mercy and invokes his name shall be taken, even from this life, — there 
to participate m the communion of the Saints This new phase m the 
development of Buddhist faith was a religion of personal devotion and 

» The architectural design and the grouping of statues to Gallery no 6 of the Department of Chinese 
and Japanese Art are intended to lessen the mberent defects of Museum exhibition 

• So m Sansknt the full name Lcmg Imi/olifta Infimte Light, or Anwtayu* Infinite Life In 
Japan the name is commonly pronounced Amuia, 



PLATE X 

BiumtA, Krsa of toe Heavenly Hosts 



PLATE X 

Biiahjia, Kevg op the Heavexey Hosts 
Japanese Eicimi Century 
I n ififi rfotfee-doo/ Twftfi 
Dry lacquer sculpture 
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, salvation by mercy, ami \\as clicrishcd b> pious monks in the course of the 
tenth century . Towitrcl tlie end of the cicvcntli century" it had come to the 
front, and its full rise may be dated in tlie second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, since which lime it Ims continued to be the most influential factor of 
Japanese Buddhism. 

Belief in a merciful Deity and his paradise has alw ay s acted as a pow erful 
inccntiNC to artistic expression. Thus the Buddlia Amita, of illumined 
body, sitting willi his saints in the midst of celestial trees and flowers, or 
appearing in visions to the pious, or coming, attende<l by the hca>cnly 
hosts, to receive the dying; and the bliss of those who were reborn in his 
realms and now adore the merciful Lord from their scats in tlie resplendent 
lotus flowers,^ — these scenes furnished splendid materials to the acti> ily 
of artists. Hero t)ie conception of spiritual communion was not essentially 
diffcrenl from that of former ages, but the personal appearance of 
Buddha and concrete descriptions of his paradise became more commonly 
the themes of painting, with freer composition and more %aricgated color- 
ing. It is al'5o to be noticed that the Japanese genius worked, in these pic- 
tures, to soften the cur\'cs, to refine the colors, and to make the facial 
expression of the figures more human and tender. 

The most precious specimens of this category are the mural decorations 
in the Phoenix Hall of By odo-in near Kyoto, and two triptychs sometimes 
Attributed to Eshin.* The Phoenix Hall, a chapel of a nobleman, was fin- 
ished in io53,and the paintings on the walls and door-wings were executed 
by Taincnari, a master of the Takuma school. One of them represents 
Amita Buddha seated amid the saints and glories of Ins paradise. Illumin- 
ing rays emanate from his eyes and extend downward to a building which 
is, perhaps, meant to be tlic palace of the noble who dedicated the chapel 
to the Buddha Amita. Unfortunately the painting is much defaced, Imt 
it still retains something of its original splendor of color and composition 

The two triply clis ore said to be the work of Esbin, a learned and pious 
monk, who described in a book the miseries of inferior births and the 
glories of the Land of Bliss. In the \crbal delineation of those visionary 

* For tbf^ (iisscripljons nee Ihi &tjeref{ Books of Ihe East ^oJ 4o port » PP 

* Gco’ihin, better known a$ Esliin or Ibt Xbbol of Eshtn monastery ((o'n-ioiy) 
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scenes his talent may be compared \^ith that of Dante; but he 'was, in . 
addition, a great master of painting, so rich in colors, quiet in tone, free in 
composition and soaring in conception, that he may be called the Fra 
Angelico of Japan. One of these works here reproduced (Plate XI) show's 
the Buddha Amita coming to receive a believer. The dignity of the central 
figure, the variety in posture of the saints playing on musical instruments, 
the softness of the variegated clouds, and the charming glimpse of a land- 
scape below, display most inspiringly his artistic genius and religious 
fer\'or. The other Amita picture (Plate I, Frontispiece) represents 
Buddha accompanied by two attendant Bodhisallva,^ appearing over a 
lull range. The contrast between the golden radiance of the tliree heav- 
enly persons and the fresh green of hills and trees; the harmony of the 
divine composure Avith the serenity of nature, suggestive of the mercy of 
Buddha perv ading the light of a tranquil morning, — these are expres- 
sions of the monk’s inspired vision. A hymn of the same century sings: — 

Ahl pity 't is, we cannot see the Buddha face to face, 

Though He h present alwa>'s, c\crjTrherc 

And yet, perchance, as in a vision. He will come to us 

In the calm morning hour, when no man stirs 

Such visions Eshin was the first to paint, and he did it with the breadth 
and dexterity of a master. 

Throughout the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries this gentle, 
and beautiful art kept pace with the spread of Amita worship. Vigor gave 
place to meekness, sweet harmony became more conspicuous than virile 
inspiration, and the artists worked in ecstasies oJ* tender piety and self- 
forgetting devotion. The results are seen in the majestic serenity of the 
Great Buddha of Kamakura (Plate XII), in the charming statues of 
Amita and his attendants (Plate XIH), and in many delicate pictures in 
this Museum. 

Another, but contemporary, manifestation of this faith is apparent in 
the long scroll-paintings which are so closely connected with the genre 

» Kwaunon (SaDsknt, AvahkiUhora) and SeishJ (Sanskrit, AfahaSUtanaprapla) 
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the painters of altar pieces. In many cases one and the same artist worked 
on both kinds of painting and the illustrations of the saints’ lives wer^ 
respected almost to the point of orship. Yet this change in treatment was 
destined to promote the infiltration of secular motives and the medimval 
religious genre became tlie forerunner of the modern genre of totally pro- 
fane intention. After all, the freedom of composition, the softly graded 
color range and the diversity of scenes v.hich characterize the rise of the 
Buddliist genre, were all concomitant nith the popularization of religious 
teachings in the thirteenth century and after. 

Viewed by such light as I have been able to shed on the subject, it is 
clear that the beauty of Buddhist art was, for the most part, founded on 
the ideal of spiritual communion, whether in this %\orId or in a hea\cnly 
realm. This ideal it was that gave to Buddhism the power of expansion 
beyond the boundaries of nations, fired its adherents with missionary zeal, 
and inspired the imagination of its artists and poets. One who can appre- 
ciate this ideal w ill understand Buddhist art, and will discover in the hearts 
of the Japanese a tone of tenderness and a depth of sympathy which are 
the essential conditions of artistic creation and enjoyment. 
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^tbc \\orld’s tliought, every sound is its speech, and oen moNtmenl ils 
iiodily action These acli\itics are not mcrcl> external motions of the 
material world, but arc groA\ ths out of a deeper foundation of life and ore 
controlled by spiritual forces Such inner meaning!, of the v orld s life ran 
he comprchciided b> us and realized m our personal Iixcs, ^^llcn >>e idenlifx 
oiirsches ^Mlh the cosmos Tiicy arc mjstcncs to tlie ordin ir) iniml Inil 
rcahlics to those nbo have mastered the secrets and norked them out m life 

How, then can y,c realize these mysteries and thus commune wilh the 
cosmic life? Here tlie iS/iinirjoTi Buddhism offers us \ erj recondite hut prat 
lical ideas and observances The ^\orld is composed of the xarious groups 
of spiritual forces expressing tliemseb es in the forms and hefn> mr of ma 
tcrial phenomena, each of x\hicli, according to SInngon teiching iin\ he 
regarded ns a deity, >Mth his or her special attrihiilcs functions and inlon 
lions The number of tliese deities, hko the particles of the unn erse cm 
never be exhausted, nevertheless Ihej do not constitute a mere nggregali 
but are grouped m a definite system of classes and fninll> united in the 
cosmic person or spirit of the Great Illummalor Thus the Shingon cosnio- 
Ihcism IS most keen m emphasizing both the diversity of quilitiis and 
powers, and their unity in the all embracing Lord 

Viewed m tins way tlic beings and things of the world exist in order to 
realize their participation in the omnipresent activities of the I^rd and to 
.live, think and express tlicmselvcs ns lie docs ^^c human htings fur- 
inshctl with body and imnd, arc a concrete manifestation of the whole 
cosmic structure, and arc destined to represent the cosmu lift m per'onal 
life but being slirouded in illusion and selfishness w c hav c lost sight of the 
inner tic which unites us with the Great, niurninator, and of ourrt d com 
mtiriton with other beings It is, therefore the purpose of Buddha in )»> 
mnunicrahle manifestations as v anous deities nml phenomen i to cn!i,,hteii 
us in regard to our original kinship with him and m our destinv to restore 
It, so that we max achieve a full participation in the comiic lift 

The special tenet of Shin 7 on consists in showing us the«e iHhicatiie 
nctiv itics of Buddha m concrete representations of his \ if lues and |) 0 >vers 
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This is done by visualizing in pictures, statues and rites the 8>Tiibolic or ^ 
anthropomorphic manifestations of Buddha and of the various deities 
which arc his emanations. The Great Illuminator, for instance, is some- 
times represented as a golden Buddha sitting on a red or variegated lotus 
flower. Ins bands folded in the posture of profound contemplation*, 
again, he appears as a Buddha perfectly white in body silting on a 
white lotus and expressing in his joined hands his intention of revealing 
truths (Plate XIV). He is shown also in a formidable aspect silting or 
standing, his whole person expressive of resentment and indignation. In 
llus guise he is called the Immobile (Sanskrit, Achala; Japanese, Fudd), 
and his fierce eyes glare at ever>' e\il thought or base passion, while the 
sword and rope he holds signify his readiness to menace and restrain cx cry 
sinful act (Plate XV). His powers may also be visualized by associating 
with his figure a number of other deities, each of w horn embodies a certain 
attribute or intention of the Buddha. Wlicn, for example, he is surrounded 
by four other Buddhas, the arrangement is meant to signify that he is the 
kernel and fountain-head of indefatigable determination, inexhaustible 
blessings, spiritual enlightenment and endless adaptability, respectix*ely 
represented by Ibe persons of the surrounding four.^ And again each of 
these four may he represented in xmrious forms and accompanied by sub- 
ordinate figures xvhich convey their respective functions. 

The characteristics of these deities are represented chiefly by facial, 
expression and bodily posture. But no less important roles arc assigned to 
details of attire, such as the forms of croxvns, the colors of lotus pedestals, 
the shapes and decorations of halos, or the emblems held in tlie hands, — 
all of which are intended to symbolize virtues and powers and to embody 
certain aspects of the cosmic actmties. For instance, when the left hand 
is laid palm upw’ard on the knees, the right hand laid in the some w ay upon 
the left, and the thumbs joined at tbe tips, the combination is meant to 
express a fusion in contemplation of the five material elements symbolized 
by the fingers. Or, when tbe fingers of the right hand clasp the fore-finger 
of the left according to a prescribed configuration, the gesture symbol- 

* See furtter the explanation acconipanjing Plate XVI A. 
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virtue and the subjugating power of Fudo The dragon on 
the left of the picture is called Kurikara {Sanskrit, Kauri- 
kara?), and Is behe> cd to represent either the subjugating 
power of Fudo, or the human passions which are to be subju- 
gated by the symliolic sword round which the dragon is coiled. 
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izes the unity of the cosmic and the individual souls in the final spiritual 
Enlightenment. ‘ Carried in the hands are flowers, jewels, ^^eapons, slaBTs 
and other symbols, in almost endless variety, with ^^hich definite signifi- 
cations are associated, and these expressions, postures and emblems may 
thus be varied so as to harmonize with the different aspects \\hich one and 


the same deity assumes according to intentions and circumstances. 

To know all these signs and their symbolic meanings is a hard task, and 
we, the uninitiated, must remain satisfied with being told that the possible 
deities and s^unbols are as many as the atoms of the unherse. What wc 
can observe for ourselves, however, is the bearing of this mystic symboliza- 


tion upon painting and sculpture. TOen it is considered that these intri- 
cate suggestions cannot be adequately represented save by pictures or 
statues, and that even a slight variation in form or attitude may cause a 
great difference in significance or annul ceremonial elficacy, as is taught by 
Shingon, it is easy to imagine how scrupulously the painters and sculptors 
must have worked. Moreover, these representations were not mere dia- 
grams, but portrayals of various emotions, intentions, powers an ^ irtu 
by means of the corresponding personal appearance of the deities A ^ 
sented. This requirement of Shingon art acted, neccssaril>, 
incentive to exact differentiation among the individual figures. 

Great Illuminator is represented in contemplation, the sxinbo ’ 

.mode of joining the hands, the facial expression, and the i»ole bo( i y a - 
tude must indicate that he is reaUzing in bis mind the Irut i o ic cm 
ity of existence. ^Yllen he appears as a furious conqueror o passi , 

wboleappcarancemnst be a visualization of aformidable. 

power. Thus, although the art of Shingon was largely ^ 
symbolic conventions, and although some of iU figures are “ 
even repellent, its meticulous care in the matter o s>Tn )0 i ^ 
combined w ith an eager effort for the realistic execution o 

sionsinfuccbodyandlimbs. This w as carried out with the 

ing visible ,vhat is obstract. by expressing in tnng.blc 
supcmol powers of the deities, and 

* For tie s^Tiiboliwi of Uiese and other gesture* ^ \futft Gatmet, \ol >iH ) 
montf» myttiqne$ des ttefes Tendai ft Shmnon (4nna/eJ it ‘ 
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rf’e/re oi Shingon art, but also the strongest motives for delicate painting . 
and vigorous sculpture, the results of which are seen chieQy in the art of'' 
the Heian period, from t!ie ninth to the t^velfth century. 

To describe in detail any considerable number of these symbolic char- 
acteristics displayed in Shingon pictures and statues, would lake too long. 
Moreover, it is possible in tliis Museum to study the works of art them- 
selves and discover w hat these figures and emblems are meant to convoy. 
Such study will, I hope, reveal various kinds of beauty, serenity, fullness, 
vitality, fury, and an expression of power even in monstrosity; for the art 
of Shingon is rich in grace, in sublimity, and also in wliat is called the 
beauty of ugliness. But another point to which 1 would cah especial atten- 
tion is a peculiar method or mood in delineation which may be called 
expression in suppression. 

A bodily expression is usually understood to be the natural way of 
moving the muscles of the face or other parts of the bodj, in response to 
the impulses of thought or feeling Wc wCcp w hen w c arc sorry, w e laugh 
or smile when we ore amused, or we lift up our arms in crying to Heaven. 
These are natural expressions wliich arc surely common to the majority 
of mankind, and, indeed, it is not my intention to deny the naturalness 
of any bodily expressions, but merely to emphasize the fact that some of 
them are matters of usage, and that a given emotion may be expressed in 
more than one way. Some people worship by joining the Angers, others by. 
bringing together the palms of the hands, and others by crossing the arras 
upon the breast. You of the West greet by shaking hands, the ancient 
Chinese joined his own hands and raised them, we Japanese how down 
the head. These are expressions nnder the control of usage. On the other 
hand many people would, in certain cases, smile to express anger, — what 
is called by us tbe bitter smile; and som®, instead of weeping, would sit 
in silence. These I call expressions in suppression. 

Doubtless the foregoing is enough to indicate on what considerations the 
Agures depicted in Shingon art are based. Many of them show expressions 
common to every one; others conform to the usage of Asiatic peoples, and 
some others exemplify the more special mode of expression in suppression 
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This last is best seen in tlie figure of Fudo, a furious manifestation of the 
'Great Illuminator, to whom allusion has already been made. His name 
means immobile or immovable, and he sits or stands, firm and motionless, 
surrounded by leaping flames. His anns are bent toward his body; his 
Iiands grasp lightly a sword and a rope; there is no attempt to suggest 
action; and yet the whole posture is expressive of the utmost energj-. 
• Another instance may be seen in the profoimd contemplation of the Great 
Illuminator. His whole body is in a perfect equipoise; Iiis hands rest on 
his Lnees, his head is inclined a little forward, and his face is calm ‘‘like 
the moon.” There is no expression in the active sense, yet the figure tells 
of a fullness of wisdom which can be poured out without end. Xt is an 
infinite eloquence in silence.* Nevertiieless, the paradox implied in such a 
phrase is not real, inasmuch as the Buddhists have always trained them- 
selves to reserve emotion and to restrain expression within tlie bounds of 
potentiality. 

In this connection let me say a few w ords about the position of anns and 
hands, and its influence upon mental states. An eminent psychologist has 
said that a man does not weep because he is sad but is sad because he 
weeps; and though this cannot be a whole truth, it is an interesting remark 
in its bearing on the relation of bodily posture to mental conditions, which, 
in turn, is one way of explaining the significance of the ^ arious attitudes of 
, body, arms and hands associated with deities w ho arc presented in accord- 
ance with the Shingon iconography . If tlie body, whether standing or sit- 
ting, he held erect, the palras joined before the breast, and the position 
calmly maintained; or if one hand be grasped by the other, as in the figure 
of the Great Illuminator, and the respiration be quietly controlled, or if 
all the muscles of the body be contracted, and the formidable facial 
expression of the Immobile Deity be assumed ; — then, by imitating these 
and other postures in conformity with the rules of Shingon, it will become 
possible gradually to acquire tlio mental atmosphere, the powers and tlie 
virtues associated with these deities. Tin's point is emphasized in order to 
show that tlie various attitudes ascribed to the deities and rcprcsentctl In 

* Anolhcr instance of this will be in the fourth chapter 
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painting and sculpture are not mere arbitrary conventions, but realistic 
embodiments of the postures which were assumed by the Buddhists in the'' 
course of their mental training. Surely there is much of symbolism anil 
conventionality in the art of Shingon, but it must also be recognized that 
these pictures and statues, in spite of a strange or even repellent aspect 
in some cases, are expressing human sentiments and volitions in human 
ways. From this point of view it may be said that the Shingon art is a 
significant achievement of genius fostered by a religion of systematic 
mysticism, expressed in association with various methods of mental train- 
ing and based upon the ideas and ideals of a vast cosmotheistic system. 

In so far as explanations of the individual deities and their attributes 
may facilitate the understanding of this singular combination of beliefs 
and art-expressions, the foregoing must, for the present, suffice. Let me, 
therefore, take up the general scheme of the cosmotheistic world-view as 
expressed in painting. The realization of a universal spiritual communion 
is the fundamental ideal of the Buddhist religion; and the embodiment of 
this ideal in a group of statues arranged on a platform and enclosed hy 
railings, has been already described. But the importance of this plastic 
representation of the cosmic communion grew apace with the growth of 
artistic skill and the multiplication of mystic ideas. Even the cosmic 
scheme of the great Shingon commimion was often exhibited in this way. , 
Nevertheless, the attempt to unify all possible varieties of saints, deities, 
spirits and demons with the central world-soul, Buddha, was too compre- 
hfiUisLvQ. a plan, tn ha and cnnvaidacAiy 

painting.* This circumstance gave rise to the ingenious but curious expe- 
dient of projecting the whole scheme on a plane surface and arranging the 
figures side by side according to classes within squares and circles. The 
result was a composite picture in which the figures were grouped as if the 
statues themselves had been lEiid down on a platform and looked at from 
above. The complete cycle of these groups is called a mandala or assem- 
blage, and is used to represent graplucally the cosmotheistic world-view 

* Attempt ^^ere hovre^er, made to present these group? of figures in carved reliefs which show the 
ItansiUon of S^un^on f roni e to painting* 
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m Its entirely There are 0 such cycles m Shingon, intended to embod> 
the material manifehtation and the spiritual substratum of the co'^mos 
*rhe> arc made up of groups of appropriate deities arranged m their 
respecti\e compartments about a central figure of the Great Illuminator 
^^hlch >aries according to the intention of the compartment The assem- 
blage of diNinities constituting the maternl manifestation is called the 
AYomb-Store cycle, ‘ tint constituting tlie spiritual substratum is called the 
Diamond or Indestructible cycle" (Plate XVI, A A B) 

The Womb-Store is that aspect of the uni\ erse vrhich is manifest m the 
behavior of malenal things considered not as dead matter but as the 
hvang energy dev eloped bv the cosmic soul hat giv es vatahty to these 
hmitless existences is conceived in the forms of deities whose mdmdual 
characteristics are delineated in the piclornl cvclc Here these figures are 
disposed 111 groups aroimd a lotus flower, the liearl of the universe On 
each of the eight petals of the lotus is a deity , and the centre is occupied by 
the Great IIlimimatoT, shown as m full possession of the cosimc truths ® 
Tlus heart and the surrounding groups are intended to signify that the 
powers and v irtues emanating from the central figures, find separate embod- 
iments m the persons of other deities vv ho are gathered together m compart- 
ments according to their several classes, such as those who carry diamond 
thunderbolts {tajra)^ llie svmhol of firm resolution and indefatigable 
action, those who carry lotus flowers, the sign of purity and mercy, or 
jewel globes (rctMa), the cmhlera of richuc‘?s and benefaction In the whole 
cycle thcire sre incJve conJauung a total of four huntlred 

and fourteen figures, each of w hicli represents a certam function Their 
postures differ according to their respectiv e significance, some appearing in 
dignified composure, others in charming hemgmly, others in fury or m the 
guise of distress and misery Each is an integral part of the cosmic activ- 
ity , and all are v ivifymg the world by their powers 
The Diamond Cvcle, illustrating the spiritual aspect of tlie universe, 
IS a grapluc representation of the emanation and gradual ev olution of the 


‘ Sanskrit, Carbha Japine«^ 

* This w symbolized by the gesture of the hands 
elements 


* San'iknt Vajra-dhalit Japanese kart^kat 
yth ch I have explained to mean the fusion of the fixe 
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,slruclion; high ideals expressed in Icrnis of form and substance; figures of 
exquisile grace and profound sorcnily mingled vith sliapcs of terrible 
power; — thci;c are the cliaraclorislics of the Shingon religion and art. 
The mind njay be calmed by the dignified composure of the Great JlJumi- 
nator.bul appalled by the alUlevouring flame of the angrj destroyer; and 
a deity of compassionate love may appear metamorphosed into a furious 
demon. Many of us would not care to lof>k ujwn tlicsc dreadful figures, 
and might wonder why such monstrous forms were portrayed by artists, 
but to love gootl is to hate evil, and a deity ma> he rcprcscnlcd from 
either point of view*. The Sfnngon teachers might say to us: “You cnjo> 
the serene dignity of the Great Illuminator because jour inmost heart is 
in communion with him. You fear the stern and angry countenance of 
Uic Immobile Deity because )OU Inno in your mind and life that which 
could l>echasti<5cd hy Ills iiuliguant swonJ." However this may be, the art 
of Sbingon, though it aiwunds in conventional symbols and Icrrific figures, 
is nevertheless j)rrYndc<l hy undeniable grandeur and harmony throughout 
the whole scheme of the cosmic cjcles. In mnn>*side<Incss the Shingon 
religion is an eclectic system, but in the emphasis it la>s upon the ideal 
of communion, it is tnie Biiddhism. 

Additional illustrations of the foregoing may he drawn from the consid- 
1‘ralion of some of the indi>idual deities wlio find places in the cycles. 
Dai-lloku, or the Great Majestic Power, a modification of the Brahmanic 
Yamantaka, the gotl of death, is supposed to 1)C a metamorphosis of Monju, 
the god of wisdom, and occupies an important position in the Womb 
Cycle, under the central compartment. lie has six faces, furious in expres- 
sion and livid in color; his hair is fire; his six arms carry a spear, a sword, a 
staff, a rope, l)ow's and arrows, and he sits on a rugged rock, surrounded 
by name. This figure, dire as it is, represents the irresistible power of 
death whicli kills all evils and vices (Plate XVH). Fudo, or the Iniroobilo 
Deity, to w)iom I Ijnvc already referred as a manifestation of the Great 
Illuminator, is another example of a formidable figure; and, indeed, th^e 
arc many others who arc thought to he modifications of the deities of wjs- 
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dom or mercy (Plate XVIII). This belief is not difficult to understand if, 
we consider the fact that in the liuman mind righteous wisdom becomes 
resentful indignation when directed against wickedness, and loving kind- 
ness may involve uncompromising austerity when confronted with a trans- 
gression. The wisdom that comprehends all truth and allows no point 
thereof to remain obscure, becomes a repressive and conquering power 
w’bcn directed against ignorance and prejudice; in ]ikc manner, love em- 
braces all and therefore enforces its influence upon those who would 
disregard it. This is what Shingon teaches in doctrine and makes visible 
in painted and sculptured representations. 

Now let us see bow the spirit of mercy is personified. One of the most 
popular deities of mercy included in the cosmic cycles is Knannon (Plates 
XIX and XX, A, B, & C), who has already been described in his mani- 
festation as the merciful All-Mother (Plate YIl). Ilis "Sanskrit name, 
Avalokitcsvara, probably meaning On-looking Sovereign, is masculine in 
gender, and though be appears sometimes as a formidable conqueror, lie is 
oftener and perhaps more properly shown as a deity of love and compassion, 
quite feminine in the gentleness of his expression. Hence he is preemi- 
nently known and worsliipped as a merciful benefactor of mankind. In his 
hand he carries a lotus flower; liis bright hair hangs beautifully about his 
shoulders, which are alwajs draped, and the rest of his body is partly 
covered with veils and garlands. Another beloved and kindly benefactor 
is Jizo, or Ksiti-garbha, the Earth-Womb (Plate XXI), who visits the 
subterranean worlds where doomed spirits are suffering. He carries in his 
right hand a pilgrim’s staff provided at the top with jingling rings wluch 
serve to arouse the spirits in agony to the presence of an all-embracing 
mercy, and in his left hand he holds a jewel symbolizing the inexhaustible 
richness of bliss and wisdom with which he liberally endows all the desti- 
tute. He appears most frequently as a monk, his shaved head encircled 
by a radiant halo; and wherever he goes there spring up lotus flowers 
beneath his feet. 

Associated with Jizo as a beneficent deity is Kokuzo, or AkaSa-garhha, 
the Sky-Womb (Plates XXII and XXIII), also a god of wisdom. But 



PL\TE XVIII 

At7f^-M^O^^r^ Tlin GRE^T 
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PLVTE XIX 

KA^A^^O^ 



PLVTr MX 


K'n AN^o^ 

Japaxpsc CiGimi CE;^TUT^Y 
In the Maseum of h uie irU Bailon 

Tins licroic wood sculpture of Hie cominssionate Dodhi 
saftia shows him m the aUiludc of confernno a I tossing w illi 
hi3 right hand while m his left heoriginall) held a lotus In 
pictj of expression and simplicitj of execution the figure is 
reprcsentalne of the sculpture of the Tinipjo period lieforc 
ideas of comphcntwl decoration were senouslj considered 
and il is interesting to notice liow slrongl) the mHuence of 
Indian prolotj'pes i» raamtamed in the po^e of tlic bod> as 
well as M\ the allwe of the toms The amis and the free end of 
draperj just helow the hreast are restorations though not of 
recent dale 




PLVTES XX A, XX B, XX C 

KwA>rsoN 






PLATE XXI 

Jizo, THE E\RTII-^^'0'MB 



PL\TE X\II 

IvOKUZO, THE Ski O'MB 



PLATE XXII 

I\oKUzo TUE Sky Woim 
Artisl unknown 

Japanese TninxEENTH Century 

InVe Museum of Fine Arts Boston 

He sjmbolLzes the union of wisdom and compassion the 
two cardinal virtues of Buddha Both of these virtues are all 
comprehensive and indestructible like the sky, hence his 
name He wears the pentagonal crown of the five-fold wis 
dom the wisdom whicli includes and penetrates all his right 
arm hangs with the palm of the hand directed toward his 
worshippers signifymg unlimited giving and the left hand 
holds a lotus flower on which is deposited the jewel of inex 
haustible wealth His double halos emit flame and his whole 
body IS surrounded by another halo symbolizmg his immer 
Sion in the all pervadmg wisdom The se\en small figures 
abo>e represent the seven stars of the constellation Ursa 
Major and the nine figures below represent the sun the 
moon the five planets Balm (eclipse) and Ketu (comet ) to 
gether known as the nine heavenly bodies All are shown 
m the forms of the Hindu deities who were believed to be 
the noumena of these stars 

Painted in gold and colors on silk and mounted as a kake 
mono 





PL.\TE XXIII 

KoKUZO, TIIE SK'i-WoMB 



PLVTE \XIII 

Kokuzo the Sky Womb 
wnfcnotrn 

Japane‘;e Late Foertecvtu Century 

In the Mtiseiun of hne irte lioston 

A DESCRIPTION of this deity rmj be found in the legend 
attached to Plate V\II As depicted here he liolds the 
sword of wisdom m Ins right liand and in the lower part of the 
painting a \iew of Mount VsaLuma m the '^ainato style, 
IS introduced according to the usual practice of painters 
of the Kasuga school — a branch of the 'I aniato 1 he pic- 
ture dating from early Ashikaga tunes is a skilful but 
somewhat mechanical repetition of the coda eiilional /?y5fcii 
figure of Kokuzo and is offered as a good illustration of the 
Japamzmg process in Buddhist art 

Pamted in colors on sdk and mounted as a kakemono 
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PLVTE XXIV 

TltC ClUHMlNG SpLC^DOIl 



PLATE XXIV 

Monju tiic CnAmimo Splemwh 
Arlisl unkmun 

Japant-sc Early Fourtcentii CE^TXJnY 
InUe Afiueum o/ F ine Boston 

The deity is shoiYn liere as a bo> represcHlin” the fresh 
vigor and youthful dignity of Misdoin In his ngiit hand he 
carries a sword embleinitic of penetrating insight and in his 
left he holds a lotus flower on which a sacred text the store of 
truth IS laid He rides upon a lion — his frequent associate 
Tlie picture is a work of the late Kamakura period m which 
the rules of Shingon iconograph) arc rather loosely treated 
and the outlines much softened 
Painted m colors on silk and mounted as a kakemono 




PLATE \XV 

lMo^Ju me CnAiLMrsr SpLEMKin 
Artist imknoirn 

JAPA^ESE Kamakura Period Tiiirteemti Century 

In tl c Muifum of I ne Arli Boston 

Six tVio IPReud acrompan^ing Plate X\l^ The deily is 
ghoMR here with a scroll instead of a sword in his nghl hand 
and without ins lion 

Painted m colors on sdk and mounted as a kakemono 
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PLATE XXVI 

TllE ALL-PEB\ADnG Wl^DOM 



PLMi: KWI 


Fuc.1 N, TilL AlL-ITIU ADINO 
Arti'^l uriknotrn 

J\PAM‘'I, F\tUY 'IWLlhTlI CrNTURY 
In (fir Miurtun ”f F tilt Arts Hoslon 

He appears here ns l1i( (uxr tif Life, m a ‘•pernl niatiiftMa 
tion known as Fujnn 1 n mjO tin In^h>slr^lctll•l< Lxistence 
0 ronM'(iU( net of wistjoin unci insight 'I he tiepli ml he ndes 
Is stanchiiK on the Indeslriic tihh Wheel of the co'.mos, and 
Ims lliree Jjeads i arlc pn>\ ideel with tusks which are some- 
tunes (xplaineel ns sjiidioho of llic suhjn;;atic>n of tlie six 
sources of temptation — i e , the fi>e senses and the will 
Itanj^otl in pairs on eitlier side are the four (lUardian 
Kinf?s Tlie picture, on,jin ill j one tncnilx>r of a triplj ch, dales 
from tlie Fujiwnra iieruxi and conforms, for the most part, to 
the iconopraphical rules of A/iincjon liuddhism 
Painted in colors on silk and tiioiintcd Qs a panel 






PL\Ti: XX^'] 


FuGirs, THE ALL-p^nvADI^G Wisdom 
Artisl imknoiLii 

Japa]ne>?e CAnLi Tmelitii Ccvruni 

In llie Miiseunt of Fine Arts Ftoslon 

He appears here as Ihc Giver of Life, m a special manifesla- 
tion knoMn as Fugen Ln mjo the Indestructible Existence, 
a consequent c of wisdom and insight The elephant he rides 
IS standing on the Indestructible Wliecl of the cosmos, and 
has three heads each providetl with Six tusks which are some- 
times explained as sj-mbobc of the subjugation of the six 
sources of temptation, — i c the five senses and the mil 
Ranged m pairs on either Side are the four Guardian 
Kings Tlie picture originally one member of a triply ch, tlatcs 
from the Fujiwara period and conforms for the most part, to 
the iconographical rules of Shmgon Buddhism 
Painted in colors on silk and mounted as a panel 




PLVTES XXVII XXVIIB, \XMIC 

TjIE SiI4K.\ Tbiad 



PLVTI^ WMI A. WMI n X. WMI C 

Fur SiiAKi Tni\D 
\rlist imknotn 

J\p\Nesi Lvtp 1 ivTrLMii Ce-ntuiw 

In If f Utu^ im of Fine \rlt It wf n 

\\ui:> Sink a Hiuidtn (U) npjwarb nccx)in{jaTii«l b> tliosc 
two BodJusallni FuRcn (\) on his riplil and Monju (C) on 
his left he IS understood to Iw pmichin;? the Maltax-aiia or 
Gri itop ^ ehiclo — n suppcslion clen\cil from the same source 
as the Shtngon smiiIkiIimii hut older than the latter and not 
nali%c to It This tnptjch is a work of the Ashika},a |>cnod 
and Is a well prcscrNetl example of the conxonliona! Takiimn 
sljlc 

Painleil in colors and f.oId on silk ind mounted ns three 
fc«kf/fiorto 




l’L\TI-S WMI A, WMI B & X\MI C 

Tiir SriAKA Tnui) 

{Hist iinknoun 

Japam:se 1 \Ti I ifTri vni CrsTunY 

In He Mturiim of F ine Xrlt 

When Stiukn Buddha (B) appears occompanied bj these 
two BodhisatUfi I upin (\) on his n;;hl and Monju (C) on 
his left he IS understood to be preaching llie Mahayana or 
Greater \ chicle — a suggestion dtrn ed from the same source 
os the Shingon s>inl)ohsm but older than the latter and not 
natne to it Thu tnpl>ch is a work of the \shiknga periixl 
and 13 a well presera ed example of the conaentional Tnkuma 
stjle 

Pamterl in colors and gold on silk and mounted as three 
kakeniimo 
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PLATE XXYHI 


piATi: XXVI n 


A S^Ncnimc 

Arlist unlnown 

JAP\^F‘'C. Tnmxrnvrn Cr:%TUUY 

In the Miueum of f me Artt, Uoiton 

Ticn fundamental tenet of the n^utu, or Sjncrelic, SIttnh 
was that C'crj existence had two aspects, the ideal and the 
actual as represented b> its two cjcles This doctnne. aje 
pliod to the indigenous deities of Japan, was so fonnulatetl 
that excr> Japanese dcil> was explained to lie a nnni- 
festal ion of a Buddhist deilj The pictorial xirsion of this 
dorlnne here reprotlucCd, represents tlie deitle*, of Kastiga 
temple in their Buddhist noumcna Shaha, in llie rentre, 
akushl {Dhaisajy<t-guru), the Lord of medicine, alioxc on 
the right; Jlzo, alxive on the left, Monju, with sword nnd 
stripture, Iwlow on the left; and the Elexen Headed Kwan- 
non, with a flask in his left hand, below on the right. In 
llic background above is the bill of Kasnga or Mikosa. As 
an illiislralion of the belief in the deity of Kasuga, the follow- 
ing hjinn of the elcxcnth cenlurj is not without interest; — 
“Tile rieiVv of MiVusn liiii 
\1 lioin we wiirslup nml Jo whom we now pray, 

1< surety Iixikuig upon us 
So long ns we nru liWsett Iiy turn 
Sure h lliu niwpenly of our toed, 

, \t Iio niti-s itie 1 intis under hnui en * 

Thesjncrctic idea dites from the eighth century, but this 
mode of rcpresenlalion is not earlier than the Iweinii century, 
and the picture is a still later work of the Kamakura period. 

Painted in colors on bilk and mounted as a kakemono 
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THE SYNCRETIC MANDALA 

more important, pcrliaps, in this latter respect is IMonJu, or Alanjiisri, the 
Cluirming Splendor (Plates XXIV, XXY and XXVII C), to whom reference 
has already been made as the noumcnon of Dai-Itohu. He is a beautiful and 
kingly youth, ^^hosc ^^isdom is conspicuously sjrabolized iu the saord with 
u hich he cuts away all doubts and perplexities. He is often shown mounted 
on a lion, the emblem of valor and energy, those indispensable comple- 
ments of wisdom; and he appears, loo, as a youthful prince who, like wis- 
dom. is ever fresh and vigorous. The associate of IMonju is Fugen, or 
Samantabhadra, the All-pervading Wisdom (Plates XXVI and XXVII A), 
also a noble youth, who wears the crown of the fivefold wisdom, carries 
a sword, or a vessel from which he pours forth the water of wisdom, and 
often rides upon an elephant, the symbol of sagacity and prudence. 


Inasmuch as a single deity may manifest himself in a \anety of wa^s 
limited onlv by the possible aspects of his character and xirlues, it ^ obM- 
ous that the number of figures and symbols represented may be multiplied 
to almost any extent. But omitting all further descriptions of them, let 
us, in conclusion, foUow up a related offshoot of the ideas underbtng 
Sbingon art. At a comparatively earl) date the Buddhist notion that l^e 
cosmic communion must be extended to every phase of existence md U 
the deities may appear in any forms, had been applied to the mdige 
.pantheon of Japan. Ml the Japanese gods were thus 

Buddhist communion, each of them w as cxplamed to he u ano 

festationofaBuddhistdeity,andtheresuItw.^ 

cretic religion called Ryobu Shinlo, to which r nown as 

or pictorial cycle ,vas naturally applied. In these 
Ryobu, or syncretic mandala (Plate XXVHI), the stars, an 
semi-divine cliildrcn and various other figures were m o 
gods, and Japanese deities clad in Siuo-Iapanesc - - 
court nobles and Shinto priests, were represented sid y 
didst dmnities and patriarchs. . of the 

The syncretic Shinto had, indeed, been m to their 

Ryoha mandala ; but so long as tbc Shingon 
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o^\n rules in depicting tlicir o^^n deities, any dc\iation from these rules by 
members of the sect ^^as inadmissible Nevertheless, the freer treatment 
of Buddhist subjects progressed step by step, as \sc have seen in the -worlds 
of Eshin and liis folIoi\crs, and those forms of religious huth inspu-ed by 
personal devotion and not totally proscribed bj tradition, suited their 
artistic expression rather to indigenous than to exotic requirements, b^ 
introducing native 1 ind scapes and life into religious pictures This Japan- 
izing process has already been discussed m connection with the Buddhist 
genre painting which came into prominence during the twelfth century, 
and with wluch the development of the Rydbii maridala was so closcl> 
associated that artists of the Tosa and Kasuga schools worked m both 
manners The syncretic mandala itself is cliaractenzed more by charm 
than b^ digmtj by harmony of colors rather than bj brilliancy It suc- 
ceeded not only in making the Buddhist deities seem less remote, but also 
m providing the Shinto deities with artistic forms, while the composition 
of its background contributed, in association with the Buddhist genre 
painting, to the development of a pure landscape stjlc and to the seculari- 
zation of Shingon art 

At this point we must leav e behind the syinlwlism of the cosmic system, 
with its manj beautiful and dire v isions and turn at last to the realm and 
ways of mankind Our path has already led us through the delicate and 
magmficent art of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, as well as tluxiugh, 
those artistic phases of the thirteenth fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
wherein the influence of 5/iinflfomnystery and iconography stUl lingered 
Now, however, we approach another branch of JJuddhism which was 
introduced into Japan during the thirteenth century and was destined to 
have a profound effect m simplifying the then existing forms of Buddhist 
thought and expression through the emphasis it laid upon the adequacy 
of untrammelled nature 



PLATE XXIX 

A Landscape By Sesshu 



PLVTi: XXIX 


A LANDStAPE 
By SepshO, i/iao-iSoG 

JAPA^ESE, AsiiiKAGA IDEALISTIC SaiOOL 
fn Ote Imperial Museum Tokyu 

Painted in mk on paper and mounted os a kakemono 
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Ideal Porth-MT of DoDiiroiumiA. By Miji Wu-kuap« (il/ov \wxhan) 



PLATE \XX 


IdUVL PoRTnATT OF BoDniDIURMA 
First Patruroi of Zen Buddhism China 
B\ Men Wu kuan ( Uon mufeiraH) 

Cllr^E‘!c Thirteenth Centubi 

Ownn} by Alyoshin ji near Kyoto 
and no « depostl d m the Imperial Museum Kyoto 

This picture is the middle one of a set of tliree the other 
two, in accordance Avith the frequent usages of Zenists repre- 
senting things comnionl) met >\ith in nature The painter 
was a Zen monh whose name Gateway without Doors 
suggests the Zcnisl ideal of mental freedom The poem at the 
top of the picture is b> cn Li (laoG-Sp), a Chinese monk of 
Mount Tien mu and comments on the expression of the 
patriarcli to the following effect — 

O thou sn] tary h'i«t tho i a iikin? 

Thi.n iiurtly \ looci is strcnminf; in thee 
Const Utter wor Is^ 

(» \en a (lower wUal wo iWst <lo? 

Tliy h(» woul i be o drimi thy rlurj n banner eh ? 

Painted in ink on paper and mounted as a kakemono 
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NvTunu.=v ^^o 

nri IGIOUS TO ‘^CCUL^VJ^ VUTi> 

To .nustralc the decent fco.n the cloud, 
clearer plam of human abotle I uew seen m a 

hndscape (Plate XXI\) m black and ^ 

dream In the foreground arc sugges >ons 

torra«.tUafenstrok«.as.C thcar^.s^^ 

In the background appear fai 4 im vrorks of impassion- 

Modern cr.t.csnouhl cl .sd, tins skctd, amon^^^^^^^^^^ 

ism or idealism, and such chssiHca ion ^ p'lmtmg belongs 

Bui wc arc concerned here less ith the c ^reseni 

than AYitli Ihc religious nioli> c which (i4oo-i5o6), one of the 

instance the artist 'ivas a Buddhist mon , - 

grealeslofJapanesc painters, and this art but also of 

of his disciples in recognition not only i and m hat sense 

spiritual attainment in Buddhist traimno 

could this be a religious painting? eslion I shall ask consider- 

. In order to prepare for the solution o t ^ tlie face of a 

ation for another ink draw mg (Plate mouth is tightl> 

man who seems to he looking at something m resolution, one can 

closed, whether m a sarcastic smile or m rough, vigorous strokes 

hardly tell, hut surely in perpetual silence j shoulders 

indicate that Ins limds are folded under a ro ® of composition and 

and lea> es lus breast exposed Simplicity an characteristics are 

suggeslu eness of line arc apparent, and I ^ ^ indicate reserves 

so combined m the singular expression o t le o . meant to be a 
of strength behind the outward composure i ^yjjdlusm m China 
portrait of Bodhidharma,* the first pain arc 

1 Japanwe 
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He came to that country in the sixth century, and from his life and teachings 
Japanese Buddliism, after the tliirteenth century, derived its inspiration. 
Tliis portrait was undoubtedly based upoa an older one tahen from lifd; 
but in all probability such considerations did not greatly concern the artist, 
whose object was to show the face and posture typical of a znan who had 
attained a lofty spiritual training in the sect of Zen. It is believed also 
that the simple technique and bold expression are in real accordance with 
the spirit of that teaching, as A^ell as wdth the ideal look of the patriarch. 

As in the landscape wo have just considered, so in tliis portrait there 
prevails a mood of deep serenity resulting from the spiritual attainment 
and mental purity which were identified with the “life-movement of the 
spirit through the rhytlim of things," as Mr. Okakura has expressed it.'* 
This aflinity of the artist’s mind for the rhythm of the world gives to his 
work an air of inwardness. According to these painters, a picture should 
be the soul of nature brought to a focus before tlie purified, spiritual eyes 
of man, — the cosmic spirit embodied in a little space through a mind in 
full grasp of the cosmos; and thus it is the pulsation of the cosmic rhythm 
in the individual mind that gives the serenity of the “air-rhytlun ” ® and the 
pure outline of the “wind-frame.”® This religion, — though application 
of the word religion to it may seem not qiiite well fitted, — this Buddlust 
religion, brought to Japan tlirougb Cliina together with its art and poetry, 
was destined to supersede the Shingon mysteries and to pervade human life 
with a spirit of naturalism. 

Zen was a branch of Buddhism which laid special empliasis upon medi- 
tation. Its adherents believed that to them had been directly transmitted 
the spiritual illumination of Buddha, and they cultivated his method of 
meditation simply and purely, wthout admixture of mysterious rituals 
and doctrinal analysis. They had, moreover, inherited the nature- 

* QuoUng from the words of the Chinese artwt llsieh Ho (Japanese, Shakaku) m The Tdeals of (he East, 
p 53 Ilsieh Ho lived during the Southern Chi dynasty, a O 47()-5oa 

• A term expressive of spiritual vitality, nobility, and refinement It is the first of the Six Canons of 
pamling formulated by Hueh Ho 

r simultaneous conception and composition and implies a free unmannered quality 

of brush work It is a requisite of good pain ting demanded py the Chmese artist Wang Chung-sliu of the 
Soi dynasty, 58o-6i8 
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calmly and freely. This is the ideal of the Zcnist, to bo attained through 
spiritual exercise in meditation. We must, however, be careful in using the 
word meditation not to mistake it for cogitation, because the Zen practice 
of meditation is not a mode of deliberate reflection, not thinking in the 
usual sense, but consists rather in an evacuation of the mind, a process 
through which alone we can fully exercise our intuitive insight. 

What, then, is to be apprehended by that intuition? Here again our 
common sense stumbles and our thought is defied. A great master of Zen 
said: “Is there obverse or reverse in transparent ^\aler? Is there inside or 
outside in vacant space? There is that which is luminous and dear, spon- 
taneous and disembodied. Therein is no differentiation of forms and colors; 
no antithesis of object and subject. [It is] one and the same since eternity; 
no term to describe it, for ever.” * This it is that underlies our selves, our 
souls; this is the primordial essence of each and all existence. The same 
master says in another passage: “See the high mountain. The summit is 
liidden; yet far beyond the clouds the eyes catch the light by which it is 
illumined. Look into the deep ocean. The bottom cannot be seen; yet the 
depth can be penetrated without taking thought. Silence is eloquent 
enough to make clear the essence; and even wliile sitting in repose the 
cosmos can be grasped. The whole being is bare and apparent; it is Ibal of 
a colossus expanding beyond measure, — a giant without motion or emo- 
tion; no twilight can impede his vision, nor any dust besmirch his feet.” 
Such is the true nature of the condition which is inherent in our own souls 
and is realized completely by the intuitive faculty of a mind trained in Zen. 

This kind of enigmatic utterance may, however, confuse rather than 
clarify the content of the Zen view. But precisely this riddle, which is a 
stumbling block to every one, is what the Zenists are eager to attack and to 
elucidate in their acts. The riddle of the world and life is not, tliey would 
say, very different from other riddles which, when solved, involve nothing 
extraordinary or amazing in itself, but always reveal simple truths plain 
to everybody. The manner of solution, moreover, is not dependent on 

* By Reizan (laSS-rSsB) m his Zo.ttn Yojin Ki, or *' WTiat is to be kept m mind during the Zen session ” 
The present translation hardly carries the “ air-rbythm” ot the original Chinese, which is simple and terse, 
with few conjunctions or prepositions 
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PLATE XXXI 

SlIAKA 

In the Styie of IL-vno Utano'suke, i5i^r575 (?) 
Japanese, Kano School 

In the itfujeum oj Fine Arl$ Btwtoa 

Tins work of an carlj Kano master repre^nts tlic Buddha 
as a Bolitarj recluse, m a manner characlerLslic of the Zen 
ideals 

Painted m ink on paper and mounted as a kakemono 
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WiiiTE-RoBED K^sArnsoN By Kaao RIqtonobu 
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^^JI^TT^OBED K^^A^^O^ 

Kano MoroNonu i^t70'i539 
Ja^vnese Kano School 

In Ue Museum oj hue irts Boston 

The deity is here shown ^Trapt in meditation in the midst 
of nature and from the idea expressed os well as from its 
manner of expression an adequate conception nia> be formeil 
of the way in winch conxentional Buddhist painting was com- 
bined with the freer landscape style thus leading by degrees 
to the secularization of Buddlust art In this instance the 
draped figure still retains much of the Buddhist comenlion 
ably , while the surrounding landscape reflects Ibe influence 
of the great Chinese painters of earlier times 
Painted m colors on silk and mounted as a panel 
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White robfd I^.^\A^^ON 
By Ivano Moto>obu I'tvG-iSSo 
JaPATJESP KAftO SciIOOIf 
In Oe Museum of Fine \rts Boston 

The deit> is hero shown wrapt m meditation in tlie rouUt 
of nature and from the idea expressed as well as from its 
manner of expression an adequate conception ina> he formed 
of the way in w Inch conventional Buddhist painting was com 
bined with the freer landscape st^ Ic thus leading bj degrees 
to the secularization of Buddhist art In this instance the 
draped figure still retains much of the Buddhist conxcntion 
ahtj while the surrounding landscape reflects the influence 
of the great Chinese painters of earlier times 
Painted m colors on silk and mounted as a panel 
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matlicraatical calculation or logical thinking, but on intuition and sagacity. 
Indeed deliberation and cogitation are often embarrassments rather than 
Solvents, and the best plan is to approach the enigma ^ ith an artless and 
unfettered mind. IITiatcver philosophers may say, the Zenists try to solve 
the riddle of the universe in just this vray. 

Zen ^ means meditation, and its method consists in Zazen, or tranquil 
session. An older contemporary^ of the master whose words I ha-vc already 
quoted gives instructions - for this practice as follows. “ \rrange a scat of 
malting at a suitable place and lay a cuslrion upon it Then sit down cross- 
legged, placing the right foot upon the left thigh and the left foot upon the 
right thigh. Put on robes and a girdle not too tight and preserve their s>ra- 
'raetry. Then put the right hand (palm upward) on the calf of the left leg, 
lay the back of the left hand upon the palm of the right hand, and let the 
tips of the two thumbs touch each other. Sit thus, keeping the hodj erect, 
inclining neither to the right nor to the left, bending neitiier forward nor 
backward. Let the ears bo just above the shoulders and the nose be 
directed tow ard the abdomen. Lay the tongue against the roof of the mouth 
and keep the lips and teeth closed. The ejes should be kept open; the 
breath should flow' gently through the nostrils Mlien the bodily position 
is thus established, exhale a deep breath; then remam seated after (having 
examined the posture by) swinging the body slightly to the right and left. 
Thereafter proceed to the contemplation of what is beyond tliought." The 
effect of this posture upon the mind may be tested even in sitting on a 
chair. In any case the point is to maintain tranquillity of mind and to 
reach a depth of introspection bey ond the cfisturbancc ol outsufe bustle or 
mental commotion. To describe this condition is an impossibility, but from 
what I have said it can be seen that Zen is a method of quietism. 

Suppose, then, that the mind has attained this ideal state of repose, — 
that it is quieted, poised, liberated, so to speak, — what would be tlic view 
of life and the world seen in tliat condition? The Zenist looks dowm from 

• The wort! 7tn is the Japanese abbroialinn of UicChinc«e Ch which was pronijonml m <J) 
Chinese somelhinc hkc Jannn and was odoptesl ns the translitefaticJn of thr ^ia*knt Dfiraiw 1 ihe 
Pull dlSna , , 

» DBgro tjaoo-53). m bw Za.fn Ci, or * VdmomUon to all in the practice of the Tnnaml 

Session ” 
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lus eminence upon human activities, as if houses and farms, men and 
horses, together constituted some miniature landscape AMth its life and 
movement ‘ He has no concern whatever as to whether the farms ard 
fertile, or as to who is gaining or losing His mind, finding unbrohen quiet 
deep m the heart of nature, perceives the motion^and the change in things 
as fleet expressions stirring, perhaps, the profound repose of nature’s face 
In the world many are bom and many die , the years roll on, the seasons 
follow one after another, leaves bud out green and wither, flowers bloom 
and are scattered Let them come and go as they may , the Zenist observes 
It all in cool composure, though not m stupid indifTerence What interests 
him IS the calmly flowing aspect of this perpetual change or, more properly, 
the eternal tranquillity seen tlirough and belnnd the changes In his sight, 
the beauty and grandeur of a waterfall consist m its motion as a whole, 
— not m the mo^ement of particular drops and bubbles, and it was this 
motion that the Zenist enjoyed as a symbol of the general, e\ erlasting flow 
of nature The world he sees — like the landscapes painted by Sesshu — 
IS without dazzhng color and vivid movement Tlirough his mind all 
phenomena are drawm into that quiet abyss of the spiritual ocean where 
there are neither waves nor whirlpools, and where the individual coalesces 
with the vast expanse of nature and with the unchangeable contmmty of 
the universe In short, Zen is a naturalism wluch defies the lure of human 
activities and absorbs nature and life into the ail embracing tranquillity 
of the mind identified with the cosmos 
There is still another feature of Zen wluch assumes great sigmficance m 
relation not only to moral life, but also to msthetic expression That 
feature is mdividuahsm The Zen enhghtenment is a highly refined abstrac- 
tion This abstraction is not, however, a mere negation of the concrete 
or a teachmg of nothingness, but a transcendent view of the world Its 
attainment consists in detachment from commotion and m steadfastness 
amid surrounding changes The mind of a Zenist may be compared with a 
rock upstanding from the depths of the sea, resisting and defying the per- 
petual movement of the waves, it is also hke the pure moonhght, some- 

» Similarly expressed by Maeterlinck m his La Sagme el la DeeUnee 
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Zen has not touched and inspired with its ideal of simple beauty. Music 
and sculpture may, perhaps, be counted exceptions to tliis rule, probably 
because to a Zenist music Avas too charming and sculpture too corporeal. 
There was, however, a taste for lifelike representations of ideal Zenists,* 
which caused some, though not many, portraits to be executed in sculp- 
ture. There xvas, too, a special kind of bamboo flute, called shaku-hachi, 
in use among groups of Avandering Zen monks, knoAvn as Komu-sd, or 
“Vacuity Friars.” The instriunent emits subdued tones whose effect is 
more sugge8tiA’'e of inAvard absorption than of sentimental expression, and 
is thought to be in sympathy with the hidden rhythm of the cosmic soul. 
But after all, the strongest artistic expression of Zen Avas painting, espe- 
cially in black and white. 

Tlie Zen painters drew both landscapes and figures. Tliere are pictures 
of Buddha and Ins disciples, of various deities and of the patriarchs, which 
Avere painted, not as likenesses of individuals ^ but as types representing the 
Zenist’s ideal of enlightenment personified. All deities are deprived of their 
traditional glories and decorations, of their golden light and brilliant 
colors, and appear simply as human figures, semi-naked or clad in wliite 
robes, abiding in the midst of nature. Buddha may be shoAvn under a tree 
or among clouds, surrounded by his disciples. Here the original idea of 
communion is preserved, but the master no longer preaches to liis hearers 
or manifests his supernatural body; he simply suggests a question, as by 
holding up a floAver, and leaves the solution to the hy-standers. The ser- 
' mon is given in silence, and communion Avith the invisible hearers is tacitly 
established. He, or one of his disciples, is painted also as a solitary recluse, 
sitting in meditation, or standing wrapt in thought, or perhaps Avandering 
from nowhere to nowhere (Plate XXXI). 

Reproduced in Plate XXXII is a picture of a lady dressed in pure 
white and seated on a rock by the Avaterside. She seems to look at the vast 


• Dae rather to the pious memory, verging on filial affection, in which Zentsts held their masters, than 
to the indivtduolistic character of Zen 

* The painting of Bodhidbarma (Plate XXX) illustrates however, a class of Zen portraits in which 
individual firmness of character and tranquillity of mind are clearly mdicated The connection of Zen 
treming with the tnihtory life of Japan also helped to develop portrait painting, in which the mgoroaa 
character of Zemst warnocs was powerfully depicted 



PLATE XXXIII 

K-\1ANTsON 

In the Style of SesshQ, i420-i5o6 
Japanese, Ashikaga Ideaustig Sctool 
In Ore iliiseum of Fine Arts Boston 

Here the deitj appears in feminine form, ab'sorbed in 
meditation and seated on the back of a dragon 

Painted in ink and traces of color on paper and mounted 
as a kakemono 




PL/lTE xxxiv 

Monju By ICA^o Tor* 



riATi: \\\iv 

Mo^Jl 
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PLATE XX?CV 

Monju B \ II6<?etsu 



PIATi: XXXV 


Monju 

1I\ IltVl'T'*!’, Ill-lll-vni ^.|^T^RY 
jAPtM."!. .\*>lIIKAf;\ InrxLIVTlr StI(H>L 
In V)r ^fuiriini »>/ t inr Arft /hiiin 

I> lliU rli iniclrri>ilJc /rn work. IIk* (Int> is simpl> shown 
tts an oM man scbImI i>n l)wk nf his famth^r tmn 
Painlnl in ink on itajH'r ontl inoiintrt] ns n iair/iiono. 




PLATE XXXVI 


The Ajihant (Bakan) Aaa’vda, Feedi?,g a Hungry Gjiost 
By Chou C^^-CHA^G {Siiuruo) A^D Li> T‘nsG-KTjEi (/?/% mtt/) 



PL\TE XXXVII 


The Abha?«t Dakbh^ Maixi putra \sci:>di>g to the Sky 

By Chou Ciii-ciia>g {SaD-iuo) amj Li?r T‘I^G-KUEI (/?/vrc/rr/) 



PLATE XXXVII 


Tiie AniiANT (Rakan) Dahbha AIalli-putra ascendfsc 
TO THE Sky Contemplation of Water and Fire 
By Chou Cih-chang {Slm-kijo) and Lin T ing kuei {Rm-teikei) 
Chinese, Tavelftii Century 
In die Museum of Fine Arh Boston 

For the story of Darhha (Pali, Dabba), see AlbcrlJ Ed- 
munds, Buddhist and Christian Gospels (Philadelphia, ipoo)* 
vol II, pp, 174-75 

The painting is otic of a set of one linndred pictures repre- 
senting the FivcIIundrcdArhant, executed in 117S at Ming 
Chao, for a pious dedication 
Painted in colors on silk and mounted as a panel. 
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an almost misantliropic abandonment of the worldly life, but also in 
individualism exemplified in the persons of many hermits who, seeking 
seclusion of forest, hill and stream, remote from human abode, indulge 
“pure conversation” among themselves, or expressed their feeling 
nature in poems of simple motive; and, immersed in these pursuits, ! 
vived to ages far beyond the lot of ordinary ilxortals (Plate XXXVI 
This culture, or rather inspired unculture, is what I have already poir 
out as the associate of Zen in southern China, and in many cases a Ze 
and a Taoist cannot be distinguished. 

The “Men of the Mountains” depicted by Zen painters are taken fi 
the semi-legendary poets, hermits and sages of Taoism, whose sentim 
toward nature has, in this way, permeated the art and life of tlie Japan 
especially since the fourteenth century. As represented in the pictu 
one or more of these Immortals may exhibit the weird art of floa1 
tlirough the sky; another projects his own image from his mouth; anol 
causes a horse to come out of a gourd. Yet they were admired not as n 
magicians but as embodiments of the attainment in Zen through whicl 
adept could spiritually perform similar feats, such as the act of “inhal 
and exhaling the whole universe at one breath,” as it is called. They u 
not supernatural men; on the contrary the “Men of the Mountains” 
cVuldren of nature, and are shown amusing themselves in nature. Ph 
XXXIX and XL depict two such beings, Cliinese poets of the seve 
century. The one, Han-Shan,^ or “ Cool-Hill,” has a blank scroll, impl^ 
that be reads the unwritten book of nature. The other, Sliih-Te,* 
“Picking-up,” holds a broom, — the broom of insight, of wisdom, of tr 
scendence, — with which to brush away all the dusts of worry and trou 
To read the book of nature; that is the ideal of Zen naturalism and in 
itionism; to sweep off all troubles: that is the motto of Zen individual] 
and transcendentalism. 

In addition to such themes the Zen artists were extremely fond of pai 
ing landscapes. Of these, one specimen has been described, and all oth 
(Plates XLI and XLII) are similar in feeling, although, of course, th 
is great variety among them in composition and in the scenes ref 

' Japanrae. Kaman i Japanese. JiUoku 


PLATE xxxvirr 

The Thhee Laughers of Hu hm {Kohei) Bv Sogk Shuhaku 



PLATE XXXVIII 


The Thbee Laughehs of Ho tisI (AoAet) 

By Soga Shoi\ak\2, i73o-83 
Japanese Post Ashikaga Idealistic SaiooL 
In U e Museum of Fine Arts Boston 

The social disintegration whicli characterized the fourth 
and fifth centunea in Cluna had the effect of causing inan> 
able men to turn their backs upon the world and seek the 
seclusion of the mountains where they Ined immersed in 
their own pursuits In the time of Hsiao Wu (373 96) tenth 
Lmperor of the Lastem Chin dynasty there lived m Mount Lu 
(/lo-snn) a priest named Hui Yuan {E on) who fortliirty years 
had fulfilled a vow never to cross tlie little bridge which con 
nccted his retreat in Hu hsi {Tiger Dale) with the road lead 
mg to the world he had quitted On one occasion however 
when hia best friends T ao Yuan ming {To Eimct) and Lu 
Ilsm-clung {liiku Shusei) had been visiting him and he went 
to see them off the three were so absorbed in merry talk that 
the monk unconsciously crossed the bridge Ha\ mg become 
aware of this they stopped and laughed tOoether 1 his story 
13 frequently taken as a theme of Zen painting to illustrate 
in part the mood of licrmit life, and the sympathy w illi which 
it IS depicted in the present instance may be attributed to the 
fact that the artist a man of undoubted genius being con 
teraptuous of the degenerate art of his time and ambitious to 
revive the vigorous style of the fifteenth century was so ridi 
culed by his contemporaries that he retired into solitude e> en 
as Hill \ uan liad done before him 

Painted in ink on paper and mounted as a two fold screen 




PLATE XXXIX 


Shan {Kanzan) A^D Siiiu-T/i {Jittoku) 



PLATE XWIX 


IIan Shan {kanzan) A^D Sniir Tt. (Jilloku) 

Artist unknoun 

Japanese Latf I riTEFvni CENTuny 
In fhe M ufum of Fine Irfj Doshn 

Ti!f two Chinese poet hermits are here depicted in a man 
ner thorough!) characteristic of tlic idealistic /fn painters of 
Ashikaga times The inscnption above is h) Sonan (i/|o3- 
89 ) a Zen monk known also as Rjcigen It is written from 
left to right and reads as follows lien tliese two met tlicy 
could not refrain from smiling at each other One sometimes 
earned a scroll in his hand and the other gared at the moon 
— pointing her out But see m t! c west stands Mount 0 mci 
(Lofty r yehrows) - — m the north u t ai (F i\ e Terraces) 
and it IS now ten ) ears since these two poets departed thither 
Painted m ink on paper ind mounted ns a kakemono 





PLrVTC XL 


Siim-TC (JiUoku) 

Dy Gei-ami FirrELMii Ccvrunv 
JAPA^ESE, AsIUKAGA lorALISTIC ScilOOL 
In the Mofeitm of Fine \rlt lio^ton 

The recluse poet >s here sIioaah smiling at the moon 
besom lies on the groimil at bis feel 
Painted m ink on paper and mounted as a kakemono 





PL^TE XLI 


A CnnsESE L<.wmdsc\pe 

In the Style op Sogv Shubun, E^bly Fipteekth Century 
Japanese Ashikaga Idealistic School 
In the of Fine iris Boston 

The dDScnptwe poem al ihe lop of Ihe picture is b> ihe 
Zen monk Ryutaku Ten-m commonly known as Moku-un 
and 13 dated in the earlj summer of i5oo — the year in which 
the poet died at the age of seventy-nine It sa>s — 

\\akuig from an afternoon doze he opens the lattice going on the ruer 
bank. 

Behold the Molet hills reflected in the blue expanse of water! 

From above heaven looks down as though m pity on tlie solitarj man 
And below on the sandy beach a pair of vrater birds his come to rest 

Painted in ink on paper and mounted as a kakemono 




PIATE XLII 

A CniNESE LA^^)'5a\PE 
By Josetsc Hvrly Fifteexth Century 
Jap^ese, Ashik\g^ Idealistic School 
In Uit l/wjetwn o/ Fuv: /tfir Boston 
Patvted in in\ on paper and mounted as a kakemono 
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scntetl* The grandeur or tranquillity of nature seen through the spiritual 
eyes of one punfied by long training in Zen, the changes of life and season 
absorbed into the calm depth of contemplation, — such impressions the 
painter strove to catch ^Mth simple, bold strokes of Ins brush and -with 
little color Distant hills lij^c shadow s , ater marked out by a few ripples 
sails and boats just dotted in, rocks and trees dra^vn vnth a few touches 
these make up a landscape Human Cgures are often added to the scene, 
and appear to be gazing be^ ond the expanse of w ater, or loitering m the 
moonlight, or looking up at the cliffs and at erf alls They are meant to be 
Taoists or Zenists whose presence in the picture show s that they are seeing 
the view as reflected in their purified minds 
This pomt brings us to the connection belw een painting and poetry m 
Zen art To the fact that Chinese characters — the ’ivritten symbols 
developed m China and later adopted in Japan — were originally pictures 
reprcsenlmg objects, conditions and abstract ideas, may be attributed the 
ancient regard for drawing and wTitmg as correlated arts of equal impor- 
tance, both of them executed with the same breadth and flexibility of line, 
and by means of the same implement But it was the Ze ni sts who intcnsi 
.fled this calligrapluc affinity by expressing llieir characteristic sense of 
nature m combinations of painting and poetry Thus a Zen monk would 
compose a poem like tins “The world is suffused with the pure moon 
Jiglit, no cloud nor dust is in the sky The \ast expanse of water reflects 
the heavenly ray s , and far beyond, distant lulls appear as in a dream The 
pines on the beach sing the music of the calm night, and I * stand here, my 
mind absorbed into the sky and water, — melted into the one serene pale- 
ness ” Then, under a calligrapluc witmg of this poem the scene wiU be 
depicted with the same ink and brush and in kindred strokes For example, 
among the writings mounted on the landscape of Sesshu (Plate XXI\), 
there is a poem to the following effect — 

Is water identical with waves? 

No but the mmd that is hke waterl 
Clouds gather in the valley and disperse again 
Whither the mind alone can follow 

* A Zeaist would ol jecl to the personal pronouns I and my because to lose one a self mnatiire 
IS essential from bis po nt of Mew 
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Such IS the usual device of the Zenist poet and painter united in one person, 
and in this association of poetry and painting he exhibited again the fusion 
of mind and nature 

Animal life is sometimes touched by the Zm artists, the dragon and the 
tiger being their favorites The tiger glares at tthe sky where the dragon is 
partly seen amid the dark clouds (Plates XLIIl A &. XLIII B) The 
eartldy beast roars and the air wlinls, the heavenly serpent mounts upward 
through the vapors which crowd about lum In the one was seen a power 
which could shake hills and rocks, m the other a power rubng tlie air and 
heaven Wluch would control the other? “Have you seen the dragon?” 
wrote Mr Okakura ^ “Approach lum cautiously, for no mortal can sur- 
vive the sight of his entire body The Eastern dragon is not the gruesome 
monster of mediaeval imagination, but the gemus of strength and goodness 
He IS the spirit of change, therefore of life itself Hidden in the cav- 
erns of inaccessible mountains, or coiled m the unfathomed depth of the 
sea, he awaits the time when he slowly rouses him self mto activity He 
unfolds himself in the storm clouds, he washes his mane m the blackness 
of the seething whirlpools His claws are m the fork of the lightmng, his 
scales begin to glisten in the bark of ram swept pine trees His voice is 
heard in the hurricane which, scattering the withered leaves of the forest, 
quickens a new spring The dragon reveals himself only to vamsh ” In 
this contending pair the Zemsts saw a grapluc representation of the all- 
controlling forces which break do>vn terrestrial distinctions and fuse 
together heaven and earth This, as an aspect of their world view, is m- 
lierent m their practice of contemplation^ which enabled them, as they 
believed, to pull dowm the stars and uplift the mountains, — but all spirit- 
ually and ideally 

I have now arrived at the stage m my exposition where I can point out 
definitely the final steps in the secularization of Zen art The dragon and 
tiger may be tamed, both in the mind of a Zenist and by the brush of a 
painter They may easily be made to serve a decora ti\e purpose, and 

* Okakura Tl e Itfafeentnj o/ Japan pp •37-78 



PLATES XLIII A, XLIII B 

Dragon and Tiger By IIasegai^a Tqhako 







PLATE XLIV 


A Tbavesty on Fugen 
By Katsukawa Sitonsiio (1726-91) 

Japanese, Ukito-e School 

In Vie Mtiseum of Fine iris Doslon 

The deity is represented as a courtesan mounted on an ele 
phant standing among clouds which arise from incense said to 
be endowed with the magic power of revealing to any man the 
image of his dead or ideal beloved AboA e is a didactic inscnp 
tion by Katu Chikage (1735-180G) a scholar in the Japanese 
classics It alludes to the Buddlust doctrine of non attach 
raent and is intended as a comment on the picture from that 
point of view inasmuch as F iigen is tlie god of w isdom vi ho 
dispels the illusion of vain attachment It say s Sometimes 
allured by beauty one feels passionate attacliment (to a wo 
man) , sometimes attracted by a voice one becomes ensnared 
in love which being pondered m the mind and expressed by 
the mouth intensifies illusory ideas Indeed all men arc 
charmed by the objects of the senses and commit sins by 
the organs Thus the soul is deluded by what is seen or 
heard This is a weak echo of Buddhist teaching, written m 
a pleasure loving age and added to a picture of entirely 
worldly motive 

Painted in colors on silk and mounted as a kakemono 




PLATE XLV 


A Thavesty o^ HA^-SHAN {Kanzan) and 
Shih-Te (Jif/ofeu) 

By Ivatsdkaava Siiunsho (1720-93) 

Japanese Uiuyo-e School 

In the Museum oj Fine Arts Boston 

The two poet liermits are here represented as women one 
reading a Io^ e-letter instead of the blank scroll peculiar to 
Han Shan, the other holding an ordinary indoor broom in- 
stead of the besom carried by Shih-T® 

Painted in colors on silk and mounted as a kakemono 
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indccd.thc Zen temples show various examples of dragons so used. More- 
over, a Zen landscape may be enjoyed by any man, if not exactly in the 
spirit in which it was painted, then simply as a picture of nature’s beauty. 

• Representations of the saints, hermits and deities may be regarded as Aicre 
human figures in interesting, if not weird, postures, and may attract many 
art lovers, almost apart from the associated stories of attainment in Zen 
enlightenment. Tims it was only one step from tins idealistic art to a 
romantic art and thence to an art of realistic motiv e. The landscape of 
Zen painting became a strong incentive to, and model for, the secular 
landscape and was further applied to decorativ'e art. The human figures of 
manifold attitudes were transformed to the uses of worldly life. A tempo- 
ral form of the god of w isdom has already been referred to (Plate XXXH'), 
and I can add many other examples of similar sort, such as Daruma 
soothed b> a woman, or the Eakan at play. These are ca'?cs in v\hich a 
secularization of Buddliist art is indeed apparent, but the process was 
carried so far by the later genre painters that Fugen came to be represented 
as a courtesan reading a love-letter (Plate XLIV), and Kwannon as a 
maid coming from the market with her basket of fish.* Such pictures arc 
pianifest instances of sacrilege against the Zen ideal (Plate XLV) , hut 
on the other hand there was a more serious secularization which, though 
worldly in content, nevertheless retained, in composition and 'brush 
gtrokes, the “wind-frame” of Zen painting. In Japan this is first notice- 
able among works by Kano Masanobu (died 1/190^) and his son jMolonobu 
(1470-1559), and has been perpetuated liy their descendants of the Kano 
Academy, an idealistic school with strong romantic tendencies. Another 
movement in the same direction was the purely decorative school of paint- 
ing and lacquer work which derived much of its inspiration and method 
from the mediaeval genre, and found immortality in the masterpieces of 
Koelsu (i 55 G-i 637 ) and Korin (1658-1716). This, however, is not the 
place for a detailed account of these two schools, who^^o influence is still a 

‘ This kind of MmpI.fyinB nnd n«:utanwliort hid Iwn m voptie m Oiina since C*e twelfUi eenlury and 
so Ion,? as it retained the tcclmiriue of Mnipleint drnwins il was m occonlance with the spirit of Zen IIul 
when the riiiure was adapt«l to genre pawtins and filled in wiUi docoroUve colonnit it ^roe totally 
profane The legend of Fiigcn appearing ns a courtesan in onlcr to com ert her suitors to r« hgion »$ pretty 
old, and the inscription shown in Tlatc XL! V retains a trace of the old legend 



PLATi: XLVr 
A ConMon\NT 

By Miyamoto Mosv'?in i582-iG15 
JAPA^ESE Po< 5T-A'51IIKAC ^ IDEALISTIC SciIOOL 
In the possession oj 1 iscounl Matsiidaira 

Tins picture done with so few strokes achie\es a greater 
interest from the fact that the painter was a famous master of 
fencing m >vliosc mind the art of the hrusti and the art of the 
sword were fused together by his Zm training 

Painted m ink on paper and mounted as one panel of a 
SIX fold screen 




PLATi: XLVII 

Sparrow A^D CnmsANTiinMUiis 
By Kr:>7\> i6C3-i733 
JAPv^ESE Korrsu School 

I ft the \[iiscnm of Fine \rtj Poston 

Paintfd in pale colorb on paper and luounled as a kakt 
mono 
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fetched interpretation to see in tlie vigorous national style of the Kanos 
and df the Koetsu school an influence of their new faith.* 

, Thus the secularization of Zen art proceeded by absorption of the Zenist 
spirit into daily life, vrliich, in turn, was purified and elevated b> religious 
and aesthetic inspiration. The Zenist would say, in self-confidence, that 
moonlight could, without lessenmg its purity and brilliance, penetrate 
everywhere and be reflected even from dust. Tlie pure moonlight of the 
Zenist enlightenment permeated every comer of social and domestic exist- 
ence, primarily through tea and its art, what ]\Ir. Ohakura has called 
“Teaism.” * Tea is believed to be a calming drink, and the Zemsts used to 
lake it sitting in a quiet room around a little hearth let into the floor as a 
•conxenience for boiling xxater. Tliis meeting of those wlio were united in 
the cull of serenity became a manifestation of the rchgion of beautx, — 
the beauty w hich lies in subdued tone and tranquil mood. The tea-room 
was, perhaps, tiny, but it was always scrupulously clean and furnished in 
the simplest w ay. Similarly the garden, as w ell as the trees and stones in it, 
were arranged in accordance with the “air-rhytlini” of the mind purified 
bj Zen culture. On one side of the room there xvas a little alcove, dedicated 
to the cosmic spirit of simple beauty, xvherein a small landscape painting 
* or a calhgrapliic poem-writing was hung. Hie smoke of incense rose in the 
dusk of lliis space, the incense xxliich ne\ er irritated the senses but enabled 
one to inhale the essence of dehcacy and composure. A little gong sum- 
moned the guests to this tiny chapel of puritx ; they proceeded quietlj and 
glided into it; then they drank cups of tea amid surroundings of the utmost 
calmness. There the^ would talk only of tilings outside the xxorld, “wind 
and moon,” “air and stream,” or anytliing else which might help topacifj 
their niinds- 

The spirit of Zen manifested in Teaism penetrated into the households 

* As Ihw point was ne\er touched art critics until my fnend T Sasakawa called attention to it the 
inherent connection between ^lchJyremsal and the Japane^ schools of pamUng now awaits farUier re- 
search and more definite elucidation The work done by Kano Motonobu at Minobu the sacrwl place of 
NichirenJie Buddhism, perished in a fire, but there is I imagine, stiU a trace of Uie great Kano master m 
the wall paintings of lotus flowers decorating the chapel of Mmobu where the rehci of the iTop et are 
piously preserved 

» Mr Okakura’s The Book oj Tea which the pnsent descnplion family rcfiects. is an admirable mtio- 
duction to the spinl of Teaism. 
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of nobles and peasants alike E\ er> Japanese house is built m a style more 
or less affected by the atmosphere of the tea-room, and m the mam rooms 
are always the alcoves, the shrines of simple beauty Beside a picture hang 
mg within, there may be an mcense pot, a flower vase, a few scrolls, all 
other furniture is carefully excluded A family may possess a rich collec- 
tion of pamtings, but only one or a pair, at most a set of three, would be 
admitted m a room The house and its chambers should not be used for 
an exhibition of art works, because real enjoyment of art should be con- 
centrated on a few precious pieces The garden its trees and stone lan- 
terns, the pot for washing n ater usually standing on a stone alongside the 
veranda, even the interior of a latrine, in short everything that is within or 
around the house, ought to partake of the purity of the chapel and express^ 
m its oivn way the adoration of nature s beauty Thus the art of Zen was 
secularized, thus, too, the abodes of man were purified, and throughout 
we see the Buddhist ideal of communion, no longer made sensible m 
temples and statues, in ceremomes and rituals, but manifested m the 
homes of human beings, as a religion of simple beauty, — a cult of nature 
and of spiritual hfe 


THE END 
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Dharma 4 ig 

Dhanna-cakni See \V heel of TniUi 
Dhirmata i4 (no/e) 

Dhrtara$tra Jikoku ten 
Dbynni SseZen 
Dbyani buddba 40 

Diamonl Cycle (Vajra-dbatu) 3g-4a Pb XIV 
Dof;t-n 5 1 (nole) 

Drapon 5j Pis \\ XVXIII andtii^r 58 

Pt XLIII V&B 

Ccypl. 5 

Lkatona 8 See o/to 'kJe Hoad 
Eko See Dedication, 

Ei^hMt 8 0 (nob) II 5a Pb lU XWI 
E-on See Hui S uan 

hshn VI hot (Censhm) 46 Pb I \1 
Evil Ones. PI HI See abo Temptations 

Feehncr G T 33 
k enoUosa E. k 60 

nil of Ments (panna kklella punya kseira 
fika-den) to 

Flower TI c (V ajra pu^pa) 4i 4a 
Fra Anfrebco aS 
krancis, St of Vssisi f 
Fulu/Aclnh) 3, 3, 43 PI \\ 

Fucen (Samantabl adra) 45 55 5n Pb \\V I 
VWIIA MIV 
Fuku-den See Field of Ments 

Gan Ibam Pt I\ 

GarHn 1 Tl o (S ajra mala) 4i 4a 
Gaya (B iddha gaya) 3 ii 
Gei-ami PI \ll 
Genre painting ao-3o 46 So 
Gensbm See Eshm 
Ciotto r 

Gol len Hall (kon lo) 1 > ai Pb \ VIII A 
Great Assembly See Maha-^yimaya 
Great IDummi/or (Ifaha 1 airochana) 33-3 j 3j 
3g-43 PI \\1 See n/«j Dai n cbi 
Greater Vehicle See Mahay ana 
Greece. 5 
Greek 13 1 3 a3 

Guardian Kines {^hi tenno) ai a4 Pb I\ 

VVVI 


Ilan-Shan (Kanzan) 56 Pb XXXIX XLV 
Himalayas a 
Ilmajana i3 (note) 

Hindu aS 3i 4o 4^ 

Hirotaka Rose no ag (no/e) 
lloeni Kano 17 18 PI Vll 
Hokke-flo 17 a3 a4 aS Pb VT VlItB 
IIokk6-kvo See Lotus of Truth The 
HokkS-mandala 17 aS P/ V I 
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IliryU)! l** M n 
no4u i PL \x\\ 
llsnoWu PI XWVllI 
Ihiih Ho 48 (fofr) 

Hsitn 55 Aef ah> Mm i f dift Almjntain^ 

lluiYuaiuW XWVm 

IcIhji Idn^m PI XIV S<e ofs > nifl» 

Illiiminator (S«r Vuiroclmn^) llit On il 

(m; Great inurom itor) 

Immol>ilc Doit) li Z^ W iSre also Acii il i anti 
Fudo 

Inwnw T!>c (\ ftjra-tllHHn) 'i* 

Iw/flsfructiUM (Vfljrs) {» 

Inin 3 5 8 13 xt, sS PI M 
Iriilnn Pis II VI \I\ 

Inlrn la a5 4o PI IV A 


Japan la i3 inff af la 4R '■7 pl H 
Jcfttl tltalna) Ju PI Wl Sro i>/n> t inta inni 
Jikoku ten (DlJTfarJS[ro) PI I\ {Imenl) 

Jmotiii S«r Sbih Tc 

Jizo (Ksm frarUia) 4i Pis \\I WVIII 
Josetsu PI \LU 


Kuidan in a3 al 
Kakemono ag (note) 

Kan I sehfiol 
Kan-^tn PI VI 
Kanzan itce Han SLan 
Kapila-voslu a 
Kasi (BcmtwJ 
KasURi al PI WVIII 
Kasuga school 'fi PI XXHI 
Kato Clnkapc PI \LIV 
Kaunkara See Kunkara 
Keizan 5o {note) 

Kenzan Pl \LVII 
Kelo Pl \\a 
Kinkara <Siee Konknra 
Koetsu 59-5 1 

Kokci (flu till) SreLnightrsof Htl hsi TJiethrcc 
Kokuzo (Ajcasi g-irW 1) 4', />/» \\II \\III 
Kumoku ten (V irupaksa] / / IX. A 

Kona<J^Sre‘Gol Ion Hall 
Kongu-kai See Diimon t Cjclc 
Konhara (Kinkara) Pl XV 
Korea i3 19 Pl 11 
Korin 50 


KsiU gafbha 45 See also Jiz 1 
Kuan 1 in (\\aIokitebvarn K^nnnon) 17 fnc>fc) 
Pl tl See also Kwannon 
Kudira See Pikctie 
Kuijkatn (Kaunkara?) Pl W 
Kwaonon (\vaIokites>ara Kuan Yin) 17 18 aS 
45 57 Sg Pla 1 VII XIII \I\ \\ \\VIII 
XXXII XXXIII 6ee ol!«o Av ilokitelvaru 


Lamp The (V awa-^iloka) 4t 
Landscape 4? Vy-5j_Pl XXIX XLI XLII 
Uugbee» ot Hu hs» The three PI XXXVHl 
Lesser Vehicle See Hina^ ana 
IjnTingkuet Ph XXXVl XXWlI 
Lion 8 9 (nofe) 11 5d Ph XXIV XXXV 
Lo-lian Bo (no/e) See also Rakan 
Lotus 4 It 15 a5 So Pl XX B 

(Ka l-ilharnia pundarlka 
Hokke-kyo) 4(nofe) f 60 P{ 11 (lejenii) 
Lu Ilsm-chmg Pl XWVIII 


Matu Ku^yapn 49 Pl 

Malui-snnwjfa |3 • 

Mah >-Slh3napr pin V« »sh» 

Mafia V ainxhanu 3a Pl XV See alro Dai niciii 
and Great llltiiinnalor • 

Malnium il# af Pl XWII (lejero/) 

Vfakiiu mo jq (note) 

Mamhh i5 55-50 PI* VI \\I XWIH 

Manjuin 45 See also Monjii 

Mantra See Shingoii 

Vlani See Fv ilOni’^ and Temptations 

Vlasmotn Kano Bg , , • 

Maurya <See Ptneoek-s 

Men of the Moimtnins (Ilsien Sennin) 55-56 
MfnWukuan PI \V\ 

Miknsa Pl WVIII 
VIinoliLi 6r (nole) 

Mijamolo Vtnsn'iln Pt XI VI 
Vioku un See Hyul ikn Ten in 
Monji (Manpwi) 53 i5 5’> 55 Pis WIV 
X\V wvilt WVIII XWIV \wv 
Moon The Pt Wll 
VI t nobj Kan 61 (note) Pl \X\II 


Norn t5 (note 17 (note) 01 aS aa (note) 
Nepal i3 ndr 
Nil! ircn fio-t i 
Nif\ im 8 PI IV A 


Oknkura Kakuzu t8 ''o 58 61 

<^ka 33 

Padma pani Pl If 
Pannanian » See Dedicntion 
Pjtanj ill Pl \V I Iteoend) 

Pathway to Immortality (amalam padam) 8 
Peacocks (Maiirya) fl HI 
PtkcL^ king of to 
Perfwne The (Vajra-gantlha) 

Persian a5 (nt/e) 3i 

Phtiems Hall (llowo-tlo) 37 

Ilancts Pl WII 

F’liy The (V sjni ] isa) 4» ia 

Pro li hula rains Pi II 

I ut in kkhetla 6ee Lift I of VIrrits 

IStnyn ksetru See L leW of Menu 


Hags See Vi/en 
Ilafni Pl WII 
Haiko-ji an (no/e) 

rtakun (Aiiianl Lo-han) 5o Bg Set also AibanK 

Ilatna See Jiwel 

Riku SfauMM See f u Ilsiu-diing 

Ilin leikri See I in T ing kuei 

Hoben \l hot aj (nole} 

Hjehu Mandala 45-4C See also Syncretic Vlan 
(Ilia 

Uyobu Sfunto 55-55 Pt X\V tU 
Hyogen See ‘vinan 
UyutaVu Ten. TO Pl \L1 


■Sad-dhnrraa pundarfko See )»tu.s of Truth The. 
Sakya clan 3 8 

Sakya mum Ph II V I SeenlsoShakaondBuddha 

'^amantabha Ira 4 J See also I UBeo 

Sandu n Ph II III 

'Anglia 4 5 

‘^'isakawa T 61 (no/e) 

Seishi (Maha-Stbanaprapta) aS PU 1 XIH 
Seitaka (Caitaka?) Pl XV 
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Buddha ondSik%a mum 
SlwkaVu Swr Ilsidi IIo 
slwlu-harhj &'i . 

'■bih-rhii See S.ikyn muni , „ 

sbhTi(Jitloku) BT Pis XV\1\ XI 
Shmeon (Mantra Chen \cn) uG 3i-ftG aa t 
\\I V\I\ XXM 


<;iKbak'U'N>si PI XWMII 
*'honuj Lrnperor a5 
‘'h>i»-in as (no/f) 
loku l*rmce af^ 

"'hu! un Sopi PI \LI 

*'liuji (Uvia) PI \\ I 

‘^hu kijo See Chou Chi-chann 

Shunuho KaUuknwn Pis XLi' v*-'’ 

'Sole Road (Ekajuna) 8 lo i6 

'Somn PI WXIX 

'Song The (Vnjra gilt) 4Wi? 

•Stupa (Thipa Tope) lo i6 i i 11* 

‘'uiko EHipresa ao 
Sukhasali vyuha aC^ 

«' v\\ nr «r» «>»»» 

Man Hla 

Taizo-kai See Momli-Store CNde 

Takuma school 37 P^ XWIl 
Tamenan lokuma a7 , i-i 
Ta mo See Ikxll 

Tanion ten(\auraNana> P/ IX (legem*} 

Tnn\o Kano PI XXXI' 

Tuthagaia 3 4 See obo Truth winner 
^Tco 43(no/e) ft-fa 
Temptations The W IV » 

Tenapjo aa-aG PI XIX 

Trooo-jt aa „ , Ralna traya 

Three Treasure^ Tho flriraina 
Sambo) 5 ao a5 
Tibet r3 {note) 


Ticer See Dragon 
roLnmu See I 
Todaiji a3j7 Pis 
lolmku Ilasegowa PI XI HI 
To-pno 6ee PraWiuln ratnn 
T<ie>a -school 41 _ 

Troth winner (1 nth ignln) 3-5 » 

Unkci school 

Ursa Major Pf XXII 

Ulanosuks, Kano PI XX-r^* 


Snisravana Seeatolndes- 

Vnjra 3o 4* * 

tructibles 

kajrapani PI H * 

'xSre‘lU"TGtJ*S .7 

Manp Chung sbu 48 (nofe) 

SeVor^Ac I er xx 

Mhecl(Cakro) n ta *< XAvr 
Willow iS 

SSiSSigci?(G.,bhn kd..) PI XVI 

■\aku-o See Bhaisajya , VXVlIt 

Yam a lo school it 
Ya”wang See Dhm. ajya raja 

Zttzen 60 (noM 5i XXXI 

^Uxs Scxsni? XXXIX xuu 
1 I Zend Avesla 3a 

1 iSo-u»(V^»“»W PI GCB 


